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THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 


PRESS NOTICES. 





This Review completes its first volume with the June number now at hand. It is to be said that 
its half dozen issues thus far have fully met expectations as to the ability and spirit displayed, and 
this is saying much. It has not proved quite the new and novel explosive that was predicted in some 
quarters. The steeples remain fairly plumb all about the ancient Seminary. Yet it is certain that 
something has been gained in the way of frank and full discussion of questions heretofore avoided or 
slurred over. — New York Evangelist. 


The Andover Review is the latest, and it is not too much to say it is the best, of the reviews now 
published in this country. It is the best, not because it ranks highest in scholarship (though it is 
below none), nor because it gives the most correct representation of the living thought of the times 
(others do that), but because it combines the most other good qualities along with these chief excellen- 
cies. The average preacher is not able to read more than one leading review, and this is the best, be- 
cause it best meets his wants. Two reasons: (1) Itis catholic; several denominations are represented 
in its list of contributors; many are Congregationalists, like its editors, but Professor Brown and 
Principal Grant are Presbyterians ; Dr. Buckley is a Methodist; Dr. Mulford is an Episcopalian, and 
Dr. Stuckenberg is a Lutheran. This insures that quality of catholicity which will commend this 
Review to a wide circle of readers in all denominations. (2.) It gives great prominence to book re- 
views. These are full, capable, and intelligent. By reference to them the reader will be able to keep 
abreast with the products of the press, and will be greatly aided in selecting volumes for his personal 
use. The name of the reviewer is always attached — this is of itself a recommendation. Another 
“best” feature of this Review might be added: that it comes to hand more frequently than any other 
(monthly) and at no additional expense. — Missionary Record (St. Louis). 


Whatever fears may have been entertained in regard to the “ Progressive Orthodoxy ” of New 
England, it will be conceded that it finds expression in a “live” journal. The Andover Review is 
conspicuous for the ability with which it is conducted. It is bold, yet conservative, and we believe 
that truth will be subserved by its discussion of subjects which are engrossing the attention of the 
theological world. — The Messenger. 


Four months ago The Andover Review sprang into being as one of the best religious periodicals 
published in this country, and it has been steadily growing better ever since. . . . The Review appeals 
to a large and growing constituency in the ranks of orthodoxy, and has doubtless come to stay. — 
New York Tribune (in notice of May number). 


The Andover Review for June shows plainly the invigorating, strengthening effects that. the con- 
sciousness of success and abundant moral backing gives. It was from the beginning fearless in the 
expression of opinion; but never yet as plainly, frankly outspoken as in this number. We refer 
especially to its editorials. The two on “ Indisposition to face Religious Problems,” and “ Ac- 
countability of the Ultra-Conservatives,” are undoubtedly the most striking articles of the number. 
They say boldly just what one feels the editors would have liked to say a good while ago already — 
and what certainly ought to be said. — The Moravian. 


The Andover Review for June sustains the high reputation this latest of the religious monthlies has 
already acquired. For the scholarly discussion of the most recent phases of religious thought, we 
know of nothing superior to it. — Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 


The editorials in The Andover Review are an important feature. Written mostly by the professors 
at Andover, they touch the nerve of the religious consciousness of our time and do much to define 
and affirm present convictions. 

The Review may be congratulated on gaining with its sixth issue the confidence of the religious 
public. It is conducted with remarkable ability, and if its editors did nothing more than what they 
put into its pages, they would make themselves felt strongly in the movement of present intellectual 
life. The Review has become indispensable to thoughtful persons. — Boston Herald. 


. 


In every number we find something to be especially preserved. — The Churchman (New York). 
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ADJUSTMENT. 


Tue tree of Faith its bare, dry boughs must shed 
That nearer Heaven the living ones may climb; 
The false must fail, though from our shores of time 

The old lament be heard: “Great Pan is dead!” 

That wail is Error’s from his high place hurled, 
This sharp recoil is Evil undertrod, 

Our time’s unrest, an angel sent of God 

Troubling with life the waters of the world. 

Even as they list the winds of the Spirit blow 
To turn or break our century-rusted vanes ; 
Sands shift and waste, the rock alone remains 

Where led of Heaven the strong tides come and go, 

And storm-clouds rent by thunderbolt and’ wind 

Leave, free of mist, the permanent stars behind, 


Therefore I trust, although to outward sense 
Both true and false seem threatened: I will hold 
With newer light my reverence for the old, 

And calmly wait the births of Providence. 

No gain is lost: the clear-eyed saints look down 
Untroubled on the wreck of schemes and creeds; 
Love yet remains, its rosary of good deeds 

Counting in task-field and o’erpeopled town: 

Truth has charm’d life; the Inward Word survives 
And, day by day, its revelation brings ; 

Faith, hope, and charity, whatsoever things 
Which cannot be shaken, stand. Still holy lives 
Reveal the Christ of whom the letter told, 

And the new Gospel verifies the old. 

John G. Whittier. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIOUS- 
NESS. 


“THE Christian consciousness” is a theological phrase which 
has won its way by insensible degrees into technical and almost 
familiar use. We scarcely know where it originated nor how it 
has become naturalized. We only know that it is frequently 
employed, and that it serves to express a meaning for which no 
other phrase is an equivalent. It is not new in coinage, but new 
in circulation. It has obtained some honor, and also has been 
brought into some contempt. In some quarters it is regarded 
as the symbol of that which is ultimate in religious knowiedge. 
In other quarters it is considered so vague, and even absurd, that 
the attempt has been made to laugh it out of use by ridicule. We 
can well believe that, like all condensed phrases, this also may, in 
some uses of it, be inadequate or indefinite; but we may likewise 
expect to find that a phrase which great theologians have retained 
for want of a better, which signifies to thoughtful minds some- 
thing that has not been as clearly expressed by any other term, 
and which is already passing into common use, stands for some- 
thing important, and is worthy of so much careful study as shall 
at least bring us into a tolerably clear recognition of its actual 
meaning. The aim of this article, after finding the proper signifi- 
cation of the phrase, is to inquire concerning the function of the 
Christian consciousness. I think it will appear that one note of 
that which is distinctive in the new theological impulse is the res- 
toration of its rights to the factor in religious knowledge which is 
thus designated. I say restoration, for it will be claimed that 
the appearance of this phrase, and the consequent recognition of 
the thing signified by it, is a revival of one of the essential prin- 
ciples of Protestantism. 

We must first try to determine the signification of the expres- 
sion. To know what it means is to know in part what it does. 
The recognition of its meaning is a long step towards the recogni- 
tion of its function. The primary meaning of this phrase, the 
Christian consciousness, evidently is, that of which one is conscious 
as a Christian. It necessarily suggests experience, and experience 
in the realm of Christian truth and life. Consciousness is not de- 
pendent on hearsay, or authority, or records, but is grounded in 
personal experience. One is conscious of that only of which he 
has himself had experience. So far forth, —especially, as we shall 
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presently see, to designate religious knowledge,—a better term 
could scarcely be devised. The consciousness one gains through 
experience of the redemptive forces which constitute Christianity 
is superior to any other kind of knowledge. No one, except the 
subject of those forces, can be conscious of their real character. 
He may have theories and opinions, but will lack the conclusive tes- 
timony of his own consciousness. The expression, then, in its most 
natural use, speaks of the workings and results of Christianity as 
it is appropriated, through faith, by individuals. Christian con- 
sciousness wells up from the depths of a heart renewed through 
personal faith in Christ. As in philosophy, so in religion, there is 
no other word which expresses as much or as well what the word 
consciousness expresses. It signifies for the individual the im- 
mediate knowledge of personal experience, which, for him at least, 
is absolute certainty. 

It is only when the phrase is expanded into certain secondary uses 
that confusion is likely to arise ; but even here it is a convenient, 
almost an indispensable term, and here, also, the secondary rests 
back on the primary signification. This derived use has in view 
groups of Christians, and even the church at large. The Christian 
consciousness is thought of as collective. It is the consciousness 
which Christians recognize in others as well as in themselves. The 
testimony of experience is combined, until a common consciousness 
is thought of. Strictly speaking, the phrase does not carry this 
meaning, although it is easy to understand what is meant. One 
cannot be conscious of another’s feeling. He can be conscious 
only of the impression made on himself by another. He can un- 
derstand something about the feelings of others, but he cannot be 
conscious of those feelings. In philosophy consciousness is limited 
to the individual. For that which one knows or believes on ac- 
count of the experience of others, a different word is employed. 
But, in its accepted use, the Christian consciousness has come to 
signify the certainty or the authority which resides in the agreeing 
experience of Christian believers throughout the ages and in our 
own time. Even if the exact interpretation of the word does not 
extend to so wide a meaning, yet there is no impropriety in 
accommodating it to the larger use. Since the agreement of 
believers in their conceptions of God and of his redeeming grace 
in Jesus Christ is based on experience rather than on argument, 
and since their agreement as a whole proceeds from their con- 
sciousness as individuals, it becomes natural to employ the same 
term to express both the immediate consciousness of the Christian, 
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and the accumulated testimony of many Christians which rests 
back on the conscious experience of each and all. If it be insisted 
that the word shall be used only in the strict philosophical sense 
to designate the individual consciousness, room is certainly made 
for the criticism that authority claimed for the Christian conscious- 
ness is authority claimed by the individual, and that every Chris- 
tian makes his own Bible. But when the term is understood in 
its ordinary and intended use to signify the resultant of many 
experiences, and to indicate the authority which resides in what 
may be called the common consciousness of sincere believers, room 
is not left for that criticism. . The living development of Chris- 
tianity in the world yields the Christian consciousness. It is pu- 
erile to quibble over a phrase when the thing signified is so easily 
and so well known. Whatever may be said concerning the 
phrase, the thing signified is the conscious experience of believers 
who through faith have separately appropriated God’s redeeming 
love, and also the large and manifold experience of the church, 
realizing the love of God in its various gifts, graces, and growths. 
The propriety of the phrase as applied in this twofold sense is, 
that, whether standing for the knowledge of the individual or of 
the church, it signifies knowledge of a certain kind. The knowl- 
edge of experience is different from any other kind of knowledge. 
When we mean knowledge of that sort, we may properly enough 
speak of it as the Christian consciousness. 

It should be remarked, merely to avoid misapprehension, that 
the Christian consciousness is neither independent of nor opposed 
to reason as an organ of religious knowledge. The truths of 
Christianity are addressed to reason, but also to heart and life, 
and a response is gained both from reason and spirit. The con- 
sciousness of the Christian and of the church verifies in experi- 
ence the truth which has already commended itself to reason. 

With this understanding of the signification of the phrase, we 
are prepared to inquire concerning the function of the Christian 
consciousness. Illustrations of three of the exercises of its func- 
tion will be sufficient for our present purpose. These are its re- 
lation to the grounds of personal certainty, to the development of 
theology, and to the Bible. 


I. The Christian consciousness gives certainty to the individual 
concerning the truth of Christianity. The believer is conscious 
that certain results have been produced corresponding to the prom- 
ises of the gospel. He is certain that the object of faith is real, 
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because effects are produced of which he is conscious. The prob- 
ability that Christ is what He claims to be passes into certainty 
when he ventures out on Christ and becomes a new creature. He 
knows whom he has believed. Certainty may be gained instanta- 
neously on the exercise of faith, or only after waiting ; but when 
the new energies in the life force their way up into consciousness, 
doubt, in the nature of the case, is expelled, and absolute cer- 
tainty reigns supreme. In this exercise of its function, as already 
remarked, the Christian consciousness has the same meaning in 
religion as in philosophy. One cannot go beneath his conscious- 
ness. One cannot dispute nor doubt the deliverances of his con- 
sciousness. The church does not give certainty of the truth of 
the gospel. Its testimony may afford a strong presumption, but 
experience only can give certainty. The Bible does not give cer- 
tainty. It is merely a book lying on the table, nothing but paper 
and ink. It is only when the truths which lie back of the Bible 
are acted on, that we can be certain they are real. The letter kill- 
eth, but the spirit giveth life. Consciousness is the knowledge of 
the laboratory. The Bible read, but not tested, is the knowledge 
of the text-book. Experiment is the certainty alike of scientific 
and of religious knowledge. 

This function of the Christian consciousness is not exercised 
apart from the Bible nor apart from Christianity. It is not inde- 
pendent of them. As in the kingdom of nature, so in the king- 
dom of grace, forces must exist, must be living, must be accessible, 
in order that there may be experience of their power. They make 
the experience possible. But existing, living, accessible forces can 
be really known only if they are appropriated to their uses. In 
this respect, no testimony of others can give assurance. Luther 
emphasized this in many a bold, blunt declaration. He says to 
the Christian: “Thou must be as certain of the matter, that it 
is the Word of God, as thou art certain that thou livest, and even 
more certain, for on this alone must thy conscience rest. The 
Romanists say, ‘Yes, but how can we know what is God’s Word, 
and what is true or false? We must learn it from the Pope and 
Councils.’ Very well, let them decree and say what they will, 
still say I, Thou canst not rest thy confidence thereon, nor sat- 
isfy thy conscience; thou must thyself decide; thy neck is at 
stake, thy life is at stake. Therefore must God say to thee in 
thine heart, ‘ This is God’s Word,’ else it is undecided. Hence 
every one must see to himself that he is certain and sure of the 
right doctrine, and not rest upon the expositions and conclusions 
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of other people. If not, the Holy Spirit will soon let thee get a 
slap. If thou art to be saved, thou must be for thyself so sure 
of the word of grace, that if all men spake otherwise, and all an- 
gels said No, thou canst nevertheless stand alone and .say, ‘Still I 
know that this word is right.’ ” 

In this sense the function of the Christian consciousness is rec- 
ognized and emphasized in nearly all branches of the Protestant 
church. Attention is fixed on subjective processes. The conscious 
experience of every believer has been made so important that a 
stereotyped order of emotions has been insisted on as a necessary 
qualification for church membership. At this present time those 
are not few who live in perpetual unrest because they have not 
had the alternations of religious feeling which are believed to char- 
acterize Christian experience. The Christian consciousness of a 
believer is thought to be a phenomenon so easily recognized that one 
can pass it around for inspection as he would a crystal. Such 
current phrases as experiencing religion, the assurance of faith, 
the witness of the Spirit, becoming a Christian, illustrate the im- 
portance which is popularly attached to the function of the Chris- 
tian consciousness. So disproportionate value has been given to 
the feelings of the believer that a halt has been called. Analysis 
of feelings and anxious searching for the evidences of conversion 
have become of so much more consequence than the object of faith 
and the power of Christ, that it has been necessary to call believ- 
ers off from introspection to simple contemplation of the objective 
realities which the gospel presents to faith. These exaggerations, 
which every one has observed, suggest the importance which is 
actually claimed for the subjective tests of religious knowledge. 
And, in spite of exaggerations, it remains true that the Christian 
consciousness is an indispensable factor in religious knowledge. 
Personal conviction, gained through experience, is essential for 
personal certainty of the truth of Christianity. Of this sort was 
the certainty of apostolic times. Then there was no church 
clothed with authority, and no Bible to appeal to. The final ap- 
peal was to the consciousness of believers. At this point the pro- 
foundest philosophizing unites with mysticism, Methodism, modern 
evangelism, in resting back upon consciousness as that which is the 
ultimate ground of certainty. It is not certainty evolved out of 
one’s own inwardness, like the spider’s web which any ruthless 
hand may sweep away. It is subjective certainty produced by the 
living energy of historical, eternal truth. It is the subject recog- 
nizing, by immediate beholding, its corresponding object. 
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If the limits of a brief article allowed, it might be shown that 
the exaltation of this personal exercise of the Christian con- 
sciousness is characteristic, not’ only of the movement from Ro- 
manism to Protestantism, which was a transition from external 
authority to internal conviction, but also of the movement from 
rationalism to faith, which was a transition from critical and merely 
intellectual scrutiny to the certainty which is given by personal 
trust. The Protestant Reformation had for its so-called material 
principle the doctrine of justification by faith, and this was really 
making personal experience the ground of certainty in religious 
knowledge. The passage from rationalism to faith was not the 
abandonment of reason, but an advance beyond mere intellectual- 
ism to spiritual apprehension gained through actual experience. 
It recognized the influence of spiritual conditions on intellectual 
perceptions. “Those are the highest and most important topics 
of our knowledge,” said Julius Miller, “which disappear from the 
spirit when it confines itself within the limits of its own self-satis- 
fied reason and will believe nothing which cannot be demonstrated 
to its own satisfaction ; those are the highest truths which it can 
make its own by living action alone, and which it can retain only 
by ever rising anew above itself. ‘We must love divine things,’ 
says Pascal, ‘in order to know them.’” To both contrasts, that be- 
tween Romanism and Protestantism, and that between rationalism 
and faith, the response of the Samaritans is appropriate: “‘ Now we 
believe, not because of thy saying; for we have heard Him our- 


selves, and know that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the 
world.” 


II. Anoiher exercise of the function of the Christian conscious- 
ness is the progressive development of theology. The deepening 
experience of believers gives clearer insight into the truths of the 
gospel. The growth of the kingdom in the heart and in the world 
is accompanied by a broader comprehension of Christianity. This 
relation has not been sufficiently recognized. 

There is a common opinion that Christianity is a definite, com- 
pleted revelation, which is as well understood at one time as at 
another, and which carries substantially the same meaning to those 
who understand it at all, It is supposed to take men out of the 
ranks of the lost and to put them over into the ranks of the saved, 
as, to borrow a figure, a pile of sand may be thrown over a wall. 
It is thought that we have only to ask what the gospel is and what 
the conditions of salvation are. From this point of view much is 
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said about the simplicity of the gospel. But all this is not so 
easily to be taken for granted. Those who argue, or rather affirm, 
in this way, are quite likely to have in their thought, instead of 
pure gospel, a mixture of bad philosophy, doubtful ethics, and 
fragments of gospel. Is there not a larger comprehension of 
Christianity at one time than at another? Are the mere names 
Jesus Christ, faith, justification, eternal life, certain to yield pre- 
cisely the same meaning whenever they are pronounced ? Is the 
gospel of the Romanist that of the Protestant, of the Oriental 
that of the Occidental, of an Episcopalian that of an Alabama 
negro, of an old school Presbyterian that of a recruit in the Sal- 
vation Army? And have the successive generations of believers 
conceived the gospel in precisely the same manner? That the holy 
church throughout all the world and throughout all the ages doth 
acknowledge the “ Father of an Infinite Majesty, his adorable, true, 
and only Son, also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter,” is not for a 
moment questioned. But the significance of the great essentials 
of Christianity is not penetrated, nor the depths of the gospel 
fathomed, at a glance. /Paul’s prayer oftenest repeated was 
that Christians might have a better understanding of the un- 
changeable gospel. Christianity, however adulterated with pagan 
and irrational notions, is indeed mighty to save. Even‘when re- 
fracted through the medium of turbid preaching, it asserts its 
power. There is no other testimony more conclusive of the divine- 
ness of the gospel than that it has survived its own pulpit. It is 
not meant, either, that Christianity is a series of perplexing proposi- 
tions, unintelligible except to professional theologians, At the same 
time, we may miss some of its highest meanings for the life of our 
own day, if we are satisfied with the meagre notion that it is only 
for the salvation of individuals. It is not presumption to claim 
that in some important respects the gospel is better understood 
now than it ever has been before. It certainly would be presump- 
tion to deny that it will be better understood in the future than it 
is now. Indeed, it is not necessary to linger on so obvious a state- 
ment. There is a widening comprehension of Christianity through 
the ages, and which will not cease till we all come in the unity of 
the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God unto the per- 
fect man. What is to be emphasized in this connection is, that the 
organ of this ever-widening comprehension is the Christian con- 
sciousness. The Christianity in our possession is complete as an 
objective revelation. The never-ending task of the church is to 


compass its breadth and length and depth and height. This en- 
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larging apprehension is not merely grammatical interpretation, 
historical imagination, intellectual ratiocination ; with the aid of 
all these, it is the broadening, deepening experience of believers 
appropriating the gospel to new uses, and seeing more of the 
beauty, variety, and intensity of its light as more surfaces are pre- 
sented to reflect it. 

We can go farther, and claim not only that the Christian con- 
sciousness is the organ of increasing knowledge, but also that all 
statements and interpretations of truth, to be accepted, must com- 
mend themselves to the Christian consciousness. In their main 
features they must correspond with what Christians have already 
verified through experience, and with the best Christian sentiment 
of the time. The Christian consciousness does not create Chris- 
tianity, but it is capable of distinguishing that which is not and 
that which is Christianity. It therefore has a kind of authority. 
Its authority is codrdinate, but none the less real. Its function, 
then, may be considered both the development and testing of pro- 
gressive theology. 

This becomes evident as soon as a correct thought of theology is 
gained. No better definition of theology has been given than 
Dorner’s, that it is the exhibition of Christianity as truth. The- 
ology exhibits Christianity as true; true to reason, true to the 
facts and needs of human nature, true to aspiration, true to faith, 
true to experience. Thus every preacher who deserves the name 
is a theologian, often without knowing it. He so interprets the 
gospel, so discloses the fitness of the gospel to human questionings, 
longings, and hopes, that conviction is gained, and the response is 
won: “ That is true.” Theology, whether in the pulpit or the lec- 
ture-room, exhibits Christianity as real, as rational, as true. It 
not only exhibits the truths of the gospel in their relation to each 
other, but also in relation to their ends, for the reason and spirit of 
the believer, for the purifying of society, for the establishment of 
a kingdom of God on earth. Therefore the theology which gains 
currency at any time is that conception of Christianity which com- 
mends itself to the reason and experience of the most enlightened 
and spiritual Christians. The theology which is practical as a work- 
ing power with the masses of the church is that to which their 
hearts and consciences respond. Every great theology has been 
worked out in the line of a profound conviction which had been tak- 
ing root. A conception of God working vitally in heart, thought, 
and society has given impulse to every real advance in theology. 
The centre of theology has shifted from this to that point in agree- 
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ment with the more Christian conceptions of God and of his re- 
demption, which the church has gradually been gaining. 

Why is one generation dissatisfied with that emphasis and per- 
spective in theology which was entirely satisfactory to a preceding 
generation? The obsolescent theology agrees as well with the 
Bible as it ever did, but does not as well agree with Christian 
consciousness. When it is said that what is gained is a better 
understanding of the Bible, it must be replied that the Bible is 
better understood in the light of extending experience and of the 
application of Christianity to the diversified conditions of society. 
The believer, in common with the church at a given period, has 
some crude or cruel notions of God, some narrow conceptions of 
God’s plan in redemption. These theories linger for a time. 
Seripture is claimed in their support. Thus, limited, irrational, 
even immoral theories of atonement, of election, of retribution, of 
the salvation of infants, are accepted and promulgated. But there 
comes sense of uneasiness and contradiction. The filial relation 
of the believer to God does not go well with the current doc. 
trinal statements. Many are found chafing under false limita- 
tions. The common Christian consciousness is dissatisfied, and at 
length there emerges the broader and more Christian theology. 
When it is formulated, it meets a response. Overlooked truths 
are restored to their place, and the church finds comfort in the 
enlarged conceptions, which are at once more rational, more bib- 
lical, more Christian. There is really the propulsion of the new 
life pushing off the old leaves. The difference between the 
preaching of to-day and of the last century is the change or growth 
of theology. What is real now is not, in all respects, what was 
real then. A sermon of Edwards would fall flat on a modern 
congregation, not so much by reason of style, or method, or range 
of thought, but because of the different and in some respects 
more Christian conception the religious community has adopted 
concerning God in Christ. In the formation of the most Chris- 
tian opinions of our day, much has been owing to the valuable 
contributions of interpretation, science, and philosophy, but that 
which is fundamental is the insight of experience, as the believer 
and the church in the world have realized more largely the love 
and plan of God in Jesus Christ. 

The opinion obtains that theology must hereafter yield in im- 
portance to historical criticism and kindred studies; that nothing 
new is to be looked for on the speculative side; that interest 
henceforth must gravitate toward critical research into the origin 
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and structure of the sacred books. In this thought of it, theology 
might be aptly compared to astronomy, which as a science is 
thought to be practically complete, and to have no longer any oc- 
cupation except to look for asteroids of the nineteenth magnitude, 
while critical studies may be compared to biology, which as a sci- 
ence is yet in its infancy, but already is a Hercules strangling 
serpents of superstition. But no disrespect is intended or felt for 
critical studies when it is claimed that their principal use is to 
furnish material for theology. They are considered of so great 
consequence because they are expected to modify doctrines of in- 
spiration, revelation, and the person of Christ. The question 
always uppermost is a question concerning the effect of critical 
research on accepted theological views. And besides, as we have 
seen, the Christian sentiment of the age is a determining factor in 
the apprehension of Christianity. This sentiment, originated and 
cultivated by the gospel, has been richly developed in our own 
time, and makes itself felt in all religious thought. Its instincts 
and judgments must be taken into account as they never have 
been before. A single example may be given by way of illustra- 
tion. The Christian thought of the mercy of God our Heavenly 
Father has felt itself restrained by certain limitations which it is 
claimed the Bible puts upon the offer of the gospel to mankind, 
until now it cannot help asking if there are any members of the 
human family who are shut out from the opportunities of grace, 
any who are left to be treated simply according to their actual 
deserts. It recognizes human freedom and responsibility. It does 
not think that all men are to be saved by the exercise of almighti- 
ness, apart from free choice under the influences of truth and love. 
It understands that some souls may, and apparently will, “ miss 
the winning of that final bliss,” —will be lost without remedy. But 
the Christian sentiment which has learned to realize the univer- 
sality of the gospel, the universal relations of Christ to humanity, 
the absolute, final character of Christianity, feels a growing certainty 
that the pardoning and redeeming grace of God will be made ac- 
tually available for every sinner, and that all souls will be finally 
tested by their relation to Christ. It is admitted, and even contended, 
that every theory concerning the extent of the gospel’s power must 
be grounded in the word of God, or at least must not be contra- 
dicted in any part of the divine revelation. But it cannot be de- 
nied that the Christian consciousness, with its certainties concern- 
ing God, with its experience of the very heart of God, with its 
knowledge of his love upon which the world presses and which 
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throbs in sympathy for the whole world, must be satisfied, or at 
least must not be dissatisfied, with views which are presented con- 
cerning the extent of God’s grace to mankind in the gospel. The 
same fact might be confirmed by tracing the development of the 
doctrine of atonement. The Christian consciousness of to-day, 
which is itself a product of the gospel, cannot be contradicted by 
the gospel. Hence any theories which claim to be confirmed by 
the Bible, yet against which Christian sentiment protests, should 
not be accepted. There may be waiting and confessions of igno- 
rance, but no assent to opinions against which refined Christian 
sentiment rebels. 

It is claimed, then, that an important exercise of the function 
of Christian consciousness is the development of a progressive 
theology. Theologizing must always go on. It is a spiritual as 
well as a rational process. Its results are the best Christian 
thought of the time concerning Christian truth. Thus all prog- 
ress in theology is hoth an effect and a cause. It is an effect of 
clearer knowledge and deepening experience. It is a cause of 
still broader comprehension and more sympathetic insight. On 
the loftier heights is the larger vision. The church may be 
thought of as an individual growing up from childhood into man- 
hood. Thus the prophet speaks of the time in the past when 
Israel was a child, and the apostle looks forward to the time in the 
future when the Israel of God shall become a perfect man. And 
as the gospel does not mean to children — though it has its fasci- 
nation even to them — what it means to mature Christians, so the 
gospel of the early church and of the church of the medieval age 
had not the fullness which the gospel has for the church of to-day. 
Partly by a better understanding of the written word, but more 
by the development of the Christian consciousness, is the increas- 
ing knowledge attained. The more intelligent reading of the Bible 
affects experience, and richer experience affects in turn the com- 
prehension of truth. 


III. It only remains to notice the relation of Christian con- 
sciousness to the Bible. The debate has been chiefly in this con- 
nection. But in the view already taken it is not necessary to 
dwell long upon this phase of the subject. It is the Christianity 
of which the Bible is a written record with which Christian con- 
sciousness has to do, and this has already been discussed. It will 
be found, on examination, that prolonged debate concerning the 
Scriptures in this relation has always expended itself, not on the 
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form, but on the subject-matter of the Bible, as interpreted and 
formulated by the Christian consciousness. The question proves 
to be not about the authority of the Bible as a book, but about 
the authority of Christianity itself, as related to the authority of 
the Christian consciousness. There was, indeed, a distinct exer- 
cise of its function in relation to the Bible in the formation of the 
canon. The early church, by critical and spiritual tests, deter- 
mined the canon of Scripture. But now the canon is practically 
settled. With the exception of a few comparatively unimportant 
portions, there is no longer any question about the canonicity of 
the books of the Bible. It is true that the Christian conscious- 
ness of to-day exercises its judgment in this respect. It does not 
bow to the authority of the early church, but by its own exami- 
nation is convinced of the claims of the canon to acceptance. 
The modern and the ancient church agree. Beyond this, the 
Christian sentiment of to-day finds its office in recognizing the 
proportions of truth which the Bible contains. It estimates 
the parts of the Bible according to their relative value. It 
accords a higher place to the Epistle to the Romans than to the 
Book of Esther. Luther was right in principle, though not 
always in judgment, in determining the value of a book by the 
amount of truth it contains concerning Christ. The decision of 
the church, past and present, is that all the books of the Bible 
contain that which is organic in the development of Christianity, 
although some are remotely, some directly, related. The Chris- 
tian consciousness also distinguishes the spirit from the letter of 
the Bible. 

It is said that the Bible is the sole authority ; that the opinions, 
even the sanctified opinions, of men have no authority ; that we 
should listen to the voice of God rather than to the voice of man. 
All this is true in the sense that the Bible gives the facts and 
principles of Christianity, and that men left to themselves could 
never have gained the truths which are given by revelation. But 
it is not true that the Bible interprets itself to all who read or 
hear the words, that its principles can be understood without 
reflection and experience, or that there is no progress from age 
to age in the apprehension of Christian truth. The truths of the 
gospel are not like a series of propositions in Euclid, nor like the 
collected enactments of a volume of the revised statutes. Spirit- 
ual things are spiritually discerned. ¢ The authority of the Bible 
is reinforced by the testimony of the Christian consciousness real- 
izing the vitality of the gospel. But all this is merely reiteration 
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of what has already been urged concerning the relation of the 
Christian consciousness to the gospel itself. It is not with the 
authority of the book, but with the authority of truth, that Chris 
tian rationalism and Christian sentiment codperate. The prin- 
ciple involved is embodied in the saying of our Lord, “ Thy 
word is truth.” A text-book on botany is true because it gives 
an accurate account of the characteristics of actual plants and 
flowers. The Bible is true, because it corresponds in its history, 
precept, doctrine, and prophecy with the reality and energy of 
God’s redeeming grace in human history. 

In exalting the Christian personality and the Christian con- 
sciousness no discredit, but rather honor, is shown to the author- 
ity of the Bible, for to yield such results the Bible was given. 
The tree is best known by its fruits. The juicy apple ripening 
in the October sunshine has the whole history of the apple-tree in 
it. The well-nigh unerring judgment of Christian experience 
concerning Christianity illustrates the living power of the gospel 
and the divineness of its results. 

In this account of the signification and function of the Chris- 
tian consciousness the attempt has been made to show that the 
experience of believers and the sentiment of the church constitute 
a real authority in religious knowledge. It is not an authority 
independent of Christianity, but codrdinate with it; or, if the 
term is better liked, subordinate to it. Its relative importance 
may be sufficiently well determined in view of the various con- 
siderations which have been presented. At all events, I must 
depend on these illustrations to make intelligible the function of 
Christian consciousness. 

I am perfectly aware that some will complain that vagueness 
characterizes both the phrase and the thing signified. There 
is a demand for sharp precision of statement and for exact def- 
inition. I have not expected to satisfy this demand, nor have I 
desired to. For, after making ample allowance for inadequacy in 
my own treatment of the subject, I cannot refrain from remarking 
that between those who do and those who do not recognize the 
authority of the Christian consciousness, there is a great gulf 
fixed. Those who always demand precise definition, and those 
who have gained the spiritual and intuitive vision of truth, are 
on different ground. The former try to stand on the premises of a 
syllogism, the latter are on the heights of faith. Candor —I will 
not say charity — suggests the explanation that the difference is 
constitutional. As Coleridge said of philosophers, that all are 
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born either Platonists or Aristotelians, so it may be said of theo- 
logians, both lay and professional, that they are born either into 
the narrowness of those limitations which are imposed by the 
logical understanding, or into the largeness of that vision which 
is open to reason, imagination, and spirituality. So far as this 
may be true, it is nearly hopeless for the two types to try to 
understand each other. A photograph and a painting are unintel- 
ligible to each other. Exactness of detail fails to comprehend 
ideal embodiments of genius. In religion there are other cor- 
respondences of truth to fact than those which are purely intel- 
lectual and evidential. The bane of much theology has been that 
it has reduced everything to the lines and angles of mere defini- 
tion, and has concluded its several doctrinal investigations with a 
triumphant Q. E. D. Those who prefer to stand on the higher 
grounds of historical reality, conscious experience, sanctified 
imagination, and the best Christian sentiment, have no quarrel 
with those who will not climb as high. They fully recognize the 
value of intellectual proofs. They are certain that Christianity 
is rational. They object only to the exclusiveness of the logical 
method. They protest only when the servant would usurp the 
place of master. As the secret of physical life is not detected by 
the crucible, so the secret of spiritual life in Christ is not detected 
by logical analysis. Yet there is no difficulty in recognizing life 
in its energy and results. When Jacobi said that in his feelings 
he was a Christian, but in his understanding a heathen, he was 
perhaps thinking that the gospel has no other proofs of its reason- 
ableness than evidences and logic. He failed to perceive that the 
response of his inmost soul to the love of God in Christ was 
itself the most convincing evidence of the truthfulness of the 
gospel. 

The demand for exact statement concerning the mysteries of 
the gospel is an expression of rationalism. Many who hold up 
their hands in pious horror at the very mention of rationalism are 
thereby condemning themselves. They are rationalists defending, 
instead of attacking, the gospel. But rationalism is as ineffective 
in defense as in attack. It requires the help of mysticism. The 
two, which have so often been enemies, should be allies. Either 
is powerless alone. Rationalism needs to be converted. Mysti- 
cism needs to go to school. There should be, not reason alone, 
nor feeling alone, but reason glowing with emotion, and feeling 
illumined with knowledge. In theology, as in oratory, the thought 
should be all feeling and the feeling all thought. It is claimed, 
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and with justice, that the new movement in theology is Christian 
rationalism. It is rational enough to suffer in some quarters from 
the charge of being rationalistic. It is spiritual enough to suffer 
also from the charge of being vague and mystical. It is neither 
rationalistic nor mystical, because it is both. The hydrogen, which 
alone is a consuming flame, in combination is a component of pure 
water. 

It is easy to distrust the Christian sentiment which demands a 
more Christian conception of the gospel, and to gain a reputation 
for humility by deprecating changes, opposing new views, frowning 
on new theology, and by contending for the opinions which were 
good enough for the fathers. There is reason to believe, however, 
that what is called humility is nothing better than complacency, 
either indolent or proud. The most glaring conceit is the assur- 
ance that nothing is to be learned besides what has already been 
learned. An acquaintance is accustomed to dispose of the new 
theology by the dictum: “If it is true it is not new, and if it is 
new it is not true.” But the humble man is always learning. He 
who has stopped learning, and who betrays his folly by announcing 
that he expects no new light, is basking in the conceit of self-com- 
placency. 

The agitation which disturbs some timid and some self-satisfied 
souls may be the best evidence of life. We can but repeat from 
another page the words of the serene Whittier, himself like the 
* clear-eyed saints” who “look down untroubled :” 


“ Our time’s unrest, an angel sent of God 
Troubling with life the waters of the world.” 


George Harris. 





THE GOVERNMENT OF AMERICA. 


In Hume’s “ History of England,” the story of “ The Countess of 
Salisbury and her Garter ” is told at greater length than the story 
of the Black Death, which, in the same year, swept away a quar- 
ter part of the people of England. 

In Lingard’s “ History of England,” he gives, in anxious detail, 
the story of all the intrigues at the court of King James the Fool, 
— the first of that name and the first of that epithet. But, in the 
long and tedious story, there is not one word of the colonization of 
America, nor one word of the translation of the Bible, which are 
the only two events which have, in truth, preserved any grateful 
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memories of the dominie who was spoiled when they made him a 
king. 

These are fair illustrations of the old-fashioned school of history, 
which gave the history of kings. It is now, thank God, giving 
place to the modern school, which teaches us the history of the 
people. They illustrate as well that fashion of European litera- 
ture, against which Americans should guard, which confounds the 
administration of government with the reality of government. It 
speaks of the administration as the government, — as in an empire 
it is. Indeed, in such a state as England, — a constitutional state, 
—the administration is often the government. Thus, Mr. Glad- 
stone, whose opinion determines the policy, is the head of the ad- 
ministration which carries out the policy. The words “ adminis- 
tration” and “ government” thus become interchangeable terms. 

Americans need to guard against this European habit, because 
with us the government is kept in the hands of the People, who 
employ certain servants of theirs to conduct the administration. 
It is only in insignificant details, and by exception, that with us the 
administration directs the policy of government. That policy has 
been already determined by a more august tribunal. The admin- 
istration does what it is told to do by its Sovereign. The Sover- 
eign is the People. This is no bit of declamation or of fustian. 
It is the truth, which every officer of the people knows and is 
eager to acknowledge. 

But we read so much of English and other European literature, 
and our newspapers are so largely written by men who have been 
educated in England and in Ireland, that this fundamental dis- 
tinction does not always or regularly appear in our discussion of 
political themes. As the old Federalists made an absurd attempt 
to liken the President to a constitutional king, and went to ruin 
for their just reward, the ignorant writers on public affairs in 
America constantly speak of the administration in the state or the 
administration in the nation by the name of the “ government,” 
as they might do were they writing under the shadow of Napoleon 
I. Thus they will tell you that the “ government” sent out an 
expedition to find Lieutenant Greely. True enough, if they mean 
that the people determined that no brave officer shall be left to 
die if the wealth of a nation can ransom him. But that is at bot- 
tom the truth. If the people had not so determined, no adminis- 
tration could carry out even a little expedition such as that. It is 
because the real government wishes the thing done, that the ad- 


ministration of the moment dares provide the vessels and the men. 
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No man has occasion to write the history of the American people 
of the last century, without observing at every step that its great 
successes and its great advances have been made without even help 
from the administration of the time. Often, alas, the administra- 
tion has had some power to hinder, and has used that power. Two 
or three rough illustrations of this progress may do some good by 
way of showing the folly of the pessimism with which scholars by 
profession are rather apt to speak of the future of the republic. 
There was something ludicrous as well as sad when Mr. Phillips, 
in his Phi Beta oration at Cambridge, while he stated with enthu- 
siasm the real progress of America, tried to show that the men in 
America who had studied anything had little or nothing to do 
with that progress, because they had not been members of the 
administration. The truth is that the fathers builded much better 
than they knew, when they intrusted to the People the government 
of state and nation here. The truth is that there are a hundred 
avenues for distinction and for power in America, aside from the 
single duty of Administration. The man who sees this will never 
despair of a republic whose institutions have brought up such 
leaders as ours, and have stationed them at the posts where they 
could lead so well. 


Four years before Napoleon was born— in the year 1765 — 
there was born in a farming town in Westborough, in Worcester 
County, Massachusetts, a boy, whose parents named him ELI. 
Twenty-six years after, he took his degree at Yale College, and 
soon after engaged himself as a private tutor in Georgia, then a 
poverty-stricken frontier State. To the good fortune of the world, 
he was disappointed in his plans of teaching, and he owed his 
home, indeed, for the winter, to the kind hospitality of Mrs. 
Greene, the widow of the great general. The State of Georgia 
had given her husband a plantation, in recognition of his match- 
less services to the South; he had removed there, and had died 
there. There was, therefore, planted in Georgia, in this house- 
hold, a little New England colony. At dinner, one day, some 
neighboring gentlemen were deploring the cost of preparing cotton 
for market, and they declared that so long as it must be cleansed 
by hand, it was a crop not worth raising. “If you want a ma- 
chine, gentlemen,” Mrs. Greene said, “ apply to my young friend, 
Mr. Whitney; he can invent anything.” At that moment Whit- 
ney had never seen cotton or cotton-seed in their original form; 
but he went to Savannah, and, by searching the warehouses, he 
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found enough cotton, badly picked and with seed attached, for an 
experiment. On this stock in hand he began. Before the end of 
May next, the first cotton-gin was complete. On the 20th of 
June he presented his petition for a patent. In that invention, 
the history of America was changed. Modern commerce was 
changed, and modern politics. The first giant step forward of 
those starving and dying colonies which the Revolution left 
stranded on the seaboard of the Atlantic was taken when Eli 
Whitney invented the cotton-gin. He had given that priceless 
gift to his country in the first year of his active life. Such was 
the first, but by no means the last, gift which the colleges of the 
North have supplied to the development of the Southern States of 
America. 

About two years after this invention, John Jay, one of our 
purest and best read statesmen, made the celebrated treaty which 
bears his name, in London. Neither Jay nor the English negoti- 
ators then knew that cotton was raised or could be raised in the 
United States, so insignificant was the product. When the treaty 
was discussed in the Senate, the Georgian senators announced as 
a novelty, and as one of the possibilities of the future, that cotton 
might be a product of the United States. Indeed, in the year 
before Whitney arrived in Georgia, the whole export of cotton 
from the United States was only sixty-four bags, each of three 
hundred pounds. Jay’s treaty was changed, after it arrived in 
America, to provide for the future possibilities of American 
cotton. 

Figures are not very expressive. But, though no one really ap- 
prehends the meaning of the word “ million,” we get some notion 
of the wealth which Whitney brought to this country when we 
read that the exports of cotton, last year, exceeded five million 
bales, while we used up in home manufactures more than a million 
more. Here is an accession to the resources of the nation which 
is not due in the least degree to any officer of the administration 
of the American government, though his name were Washington, 
or Jefferson, or Jay. The patent for the first cctton-gin had been 
granted in Jefferson’s own office ; but that had not helped him to 
look into the future it implied. No! This treasure — far beyond 
any count of all the Aladdins of romance — is the gift to America 
of a bachelor of arts of Yale College, within the first year after 
his graduation. 

In the same year in which Whitney was born, — 1765, — conse- 
crated in history by the Stamp Act and all that followed it, was 
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born, in Pennsylvania, Robert Fulton. Like Whitney, he was 
always eager about mechanical art and invention. He learned 
what he could in America, and in 1786 went to England. Here 
he studied the arts of an engineer as he could. As early as 1793 
he was studying inland navigation. In 1797 he crossed to Paris, 
and there lived seven years the humble life of an American stu- 
dent and inventor, — a life such as thousands of young Americans 
are living in Paris to-day. A personal friend of his, now no longer 
living, told me of the event which closed this lifein Paris. Fulton 
had experimented on the Seine with propelling boats by successive 
explosions of gunpowder fired under water, and had not succeeded. 
He was thrown back by his failure on experimenting by steam, 
and had arranged a little barge, moved by steam power, which plied 
up and down the river. He and his friends made interest enough 
with Napoleon to obtain the appointment of a commission to ex- 
amine and report upon the invention. The morning of the event- 
ful day came. Fulton, and his friend Church who told me the 
story, were asleep in the same bed in their humble lodgings. 
Alas! as day broke, they were wakened by a knock at the door. 
A messenger from the river informed them that the poor barge, 
too weak for its engine, had broken in two under the weight, and 
that the machinery was at the bottom of the Seine. A failure so 
unfortunate displeased Napoleon. All government favor was 
withdrawn, and Fulton, beggared and wretched, left France for 
England. 

But for that mishap, the Seine, and not the Hudson, had seen 
the first successful steamboat, and Napoleon had added steam 
navigation to the resources of his new-born empire. 

Fulton crossed to America. The Clermont made her success- 
ful voyage up the Hudson. In the certainty thus secured for the 
plans of Fitch, of Livingston, of the Stevenses, and of Fulton, 
the continent of North America was changed, and, as we now 
know, the civilized world. Our business is with this nation. To 
this change the administration of America contributed nothing. 
At that moment there was serious question whether the valley of 
the Mississippi could remain in the United States. A member of 
Congress from Cincinnati or Louisville would choose, as his con- 
venient route to Washington, a voyage down the Mississippi, and 
a second voyage from New Orleans to New York. The two would 
occupy him for months. It was only on the return that he would 
cross the mountains. When Napoleon forced the western half of 
the Mississippi upon Robert Livingston, the American minister, 
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in 1803, Livingston wrote to Jefferson: “I have told them that 
we have more land than we can use. I have told them that we 
shall not send an emigrant west of the Mississippi in a century.” 
So late as 1814, in the negotiations at the end of the war with 
England, when the boundary line west of the lakes was discussed, 
it needed all John Quincy Adams’s hatred of England to retain 
our territory up to the line of 49°. Mr. Gallatin, who called him- 
self a Western man, said the region was all valueless. He told 
the English negotiators that “if they considered the forty-ninth 
parallel an equivalent, he wished that they would understand that 
we attached no importance to it whatever. It would, indeed be a 
convenience to have the boundary settled, but the lands there were 
of so little value, and the period when they could be settled was so 
remote, that we were perfectly willing that the boundary there 
should remain as it now was, without any further arrangement.” 
These “lands” of which he speaks so coolly are what we now 
call Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Dakota. 

Even Gallatin did not know, in 1814, what matchless value the 
invention of the steamboat had given to all the West. But all 
this had really been changed, though the statesmen who looked 
on did not know it, as early as 1809. It was changed the hour 
when the scream of the Clermont’s steam awakened the drowsy 
Dutchmen of Albany. From that time to’ this time, far in ad- 
vance of roads, in advance of every one but the hardiest pioneer, 
the steamboat has run her way, — perhaps, in a freshet, up to the 
very heads of the great Western rivers,—and the continent, of 
fertility unheard of, has been opened to the settlement of the world. 
Such answer does a good God make to the daily prayer rising to 
Him from children who ask Him to “give us this day our daily 
bread.” That gift did not come to the country from the plans of 
the statesmen. On the other hand, Livingston meant to sell Lou- 
isiana as soon as he had bought it, only reserving the mouth of 
the river and the city of Orleans. It is a gift of which all the 
value was made certain in the success of the great combinations 
of Robert Fulton. 

But, in giving him due credit, we must not pass by the “ hardi- 
est pioneer” with only a word. This distinctive American —a 
being found in no other civilization — has been necessary to the 
creation of the United States of today. While other nations sent 
out colonies, in the genius of our nation, separate men, or single 
families, have gone into the wilderness, sent by no nation. They 
have gone even when the States to which they belonged would have 
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been glad to keep them at home. Take, for an instance, such a man 
as Daniel Boone, the first planter of Kentucky. He died in 1822, 
seven years after Fulton died, three years before Whitney died. 
He was born before either of them, but may be called, rdughly, 
their contemporary. In eighty-four years of life, he had seen a 
wilderness grow into a nation ; and in its growth he had had his 
share. Born in Virginia, he determined to settle in the wilder- 
ness of Kentucky as early as 1769. He passed that winter with 
his brother in a cabin there. Four years after, he removed his 
own family and four others there, and was joined by forty other 
men. In constant battles with savages and Canadian Frenchmen 
and Englishmen, now a prisoner, now a fugitive, he maintained 
the dominion there of the infant nation, which did not know of 
his existence, and which never lent him a flint, a hunting-knife, 
or a thimbleful of powder. When Kentucky became too densely 
peopled for him, he accepted a gift from the Spanish government, 
which then owned the present State of Missouri, and led thither 
his family and followers, like another Abraham, facing west- 
ward still. But his country was close behind him; and nearly 
twenty years before his death, he and his were again American 
citizens. He has become the type in history of millions upon 
millions of men, not to say of women, in whom is the instinct 
of the blood of Norsemen, of Saxons, and of emigrating Puri- 
tans. They cannot be left to die in the houses in which they were 
born. Such men and women have directed the history of America 
without knowing it. Now, for the first fifty years of our history, 
there is a constant protest against westward emigration in the 
leading political writers. It would be the ruin, as they thought, 
of the nation. But the people of the nation, not its writers, di- 
rected its policy. By a steady tide flow they carried its frontier 
farther and farther. De Tocqueville, in 1832, calculated the rate 
of its flow, and found it averaged seventeen miles westward every 
year. Something like that rate has been maintained, with rather 
curious uniformity, to our time, and now it meets the counterflow 
from the Pacific. This army of emigrants discovered the great 
law, quite unknown in Europe and not yet understood by the 
economists, that land in itself has no more value than ocean in it- 
self. Land is good for nothing unless it maintains people. This 
army, therefore, forced upon the nation that matchless system of 
legislation, by which, even in advance of the pioneer, his lands are 
surveyed, and which gives to the emigrant, unbought, his farm. 
It would be difficult to name any public man to whom the detail 
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of this admirable arrangement is due, so completely 1s it the work 
of the governing people, not of any administrator. To this army 
of emigrants all things are possible. This army takes possession 
of the great American Desert of the old geographers, and it blos- 
soms as the rose. It seizes Fulton’s great invention, and the kin- 
dred invention of the locomotive, and there is no longer a wilder- 
ness. The savage himself is forced to ask for seeds, for cattle, 
and a plow. The wilderness begins to feed the starving races of 
mankind. 


Physical successes as remarkable as these are easily seen, and 
their history is easily recorded. But in our history they run side 
by side with great moral successes, and would be impossible, in- 
deed, without them. 

God rules. That is to say, there is a Holy Spirit in all the suc- 
cesses of men, and there is no physical success, but it moves step 
by step, hand in hand with intellectual advance, moral improve- 
ment, and the higher aspiration of man to God, which changes 
earth into heaven. Even the great leaders who have been named 
are not the men to whom America is most grateful. In speaking 
of them we have spoken only of the enlargement of the shell of the 
country. But this enlargement has been possible only because its 
eternal life has been advancing all the time. The country has ad- 
vanced through its first century asno baccalaureate prophet, no Phi 
Beta doctrinaire, no Independence oratory of 1790 or 1800 dared 
to hope. And the real advance has been in the lines of its higher 
life. More than the country has dared say, as from hour to hour 
this progress has gone on, has it been in a deeper religious insight 
and in stronger moral convictions. 

Here, also, these advances have been in no sort due to the men 
of administration. So far as they can be referred to separate men, 
the country owes them either*to men whom history would call re- 
cluses, or to men who specifically or distinctly declined positions 
in administration. In a sectarian journal, one could not say the 
whole truth as to the gradual change in the underlying opinions 
from which all policy and all movement spring, and in which they 
have their being. But in the Andover Review I need not hesi- 
tute to say, what, indeed, ought to be admitted on all hands, that the 
nation which has willingly and loyally given up its destinies to uni- 
versal suffrage, is a nation which is, to say the least, construing very 
broadly the strict dictum of Calvin, that all men are born incapable 
of good, and that most men die so. It is not accident or indiffer- 
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ence which in a hundred years thus modifies and enlarges the fun: 
damental theological conceptions of a people. It is the work of 
modest and faithful men who have trained the scholarly boys of the 
country in the high schools, the academies, and the colleges. It is 
the work of humbler men whose names are found in no dictionary of 
biography, but which are written in the Lamb’s Book of Life, men 
who from hour to hour and from week to week, from the oracle of 
some village parsonage, have taught people how to live, and have 
shown them how. It isthe work of men who have in their hearts 
held to the great prophecy of John Robinson that God has more 
light and more truth yet to come out of his Holy Word. When 
history chooses the names which are to make the history of this 
century illustrious, it is in her selection among such leaders in the 
highest life that she hesitates. 

The pessimists say that scholars have no part in the government 
of America. What shall we say of the simple, unadorned state- 
ment of Channing, which the more sensational critics of to-day rid- 
icule as homespun and common-place? A quiet man like that 
tells in his own pulpit what he knows of God’s own truth. He 
writes in a magazine of petty circulation what he knows and be- 
lieves of the place and character of Milton. Or, as a prophet of 
Israel might do, he bears his testimony to the falsehood and selfish- 
ness of the great Napoleon. “ What!” says his time, surprised, 
* shall a little David like this smite our great Goliath with his 
pebble?” Yes! that is just what Davids are for. And, as time 
passes by, the simple utterance by this man in the most humble 
station of what he sees and knows shall sweep through the civil- 
ized earth. It shall teach man, indeed, what is the divinity of his 
own nature. It shall teach him, if he has not known it before, 
what is the humanity of his God. 

And this is no exceptional case. The power of the colleges, as 
generation after generation of picked men pass through them, is 
another form of the same sway of the eternal life. There is a 
good instance in the life of Dr. Francis Wayland. He went to be 
President of Brown University in Rhode Island when he was 
thirty years old. For a generation he led forward the young men 
who came thither to study. He sent out teachers, preachers, law- 
yers, judges, doctors, men of physical science, manufacturers. 
Without saying more, it is enough to say that every man of them 
all knew that the mind should rule the body, and that the immor- 
tal soul could and should rule body and mind both. More than 
this, in every balanced case of morals or of politics, from pulpit, 
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platform, or press, he testified to what was right, and gave his 
warning against what was wrong. I have myself heard pupils of a 
high school in a Southern State, while slavery existed, recite from 
one of his text books his calm demonstration that slavery was 
wrong as matter of principle, and that it was wrong as matter of 
practice. Now while Wayland lived as President of Brown Uni- 
versity, Brown University sent one of her most distinguished pro- 
fessors to be a representative to Congress. This gentleman did 
what on Commencement Day the American scholar is so often 
told to do. That, is, he entered on what is called the political ca- 
reer, the career of administration. Congress never saw more per- 
suasive eloquence than his. For ten years there was scarcely a 
question which he did not illustrate with his convincing logic, his 
brilliant scholarship, or his blighting satire. Once and again when 
he was speaking in the House, the Senate was left without a quo- 
rum, because the members had gone to hear him. But satire, 
scholarship, logic, are not the things which endure forever. As 
we have described this matchless orator, the younger half of our 
readers have not known of whom we were speaking. Those who 
do know would never balance for a moment the service rendered 
to his country by that brilliant servant in administration with the 
eternal service rendered by Francis Wayland in the direction 
which he assumed in the government of this land. No man who 
knows the history of that generation regrets that Francis Way- 
land was not in the Senate of the United States. 

The same principles hold, when we look at the most salient and 
critical transaction in American history. Who set their faces 
against slavery, the falsehood which vitiated every profession in 
every Bill of Rights, which made the Declaration of Independence 
ridiculous, and beneath every profession of liberty and equality 
stole all meaning from the words? Did the protest come from 
anybody in administration? John Quincy Adams was President 
for four years, the first successor of the Virginian dynasty. Did 
he, while in office, offer one word of protest against the steady ag- 
gressions of the peculiar institution ? It was not till he had become 
one of the people, had broken from all the conventions and tra- 
ditions of official life, that he became the prophet of liberty to 
the oppressed. There is nothing in literature more pathetic or 
more curious than the pages of his diary, which show how callous 
he was, how utterly indifferent he was, to those honors and to 
those evils which, when the government was roused, when the 
people took this matter in hand, forced themselves upon his atten- 
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tion, as upon every servant of the government; till under Abra- 
ham Lincoln an administration was found at last, which was ready 
and willing to do the people’s will. And no man asks who led the 
people to discern these atrocities and horrors. It was a knot of 
obscure men, sometimes violent men, often fanatic; injudicious, 
you were pleased to call them. But, all the same, they knew what 
they wanted. What they wanted had to be done, and these men 
led the people till it was done. 

History does not show a man in a more hopeless condition, so 
far as the externals go, than William Lloyd Garrison, when in 
1828 he had parted from Benjamin Lynde. “ Despised and re- 
jected of men,” indeed! He could not, if he would, enter the ad- 
ministration of the country, not in any humblest department of its 
service. There were not five men in America who would intrust 
to him any public office. Nor would he take any, if they would. 
But he has something to say, and he says it. He has a cause he 
would die for, and that cause he maintains. ; 

No one pretends that one such man, or a hundred such men, 
brought the great crisis on. It was the will of the people — the 
God-ordained and man-ordained government of this country — 
which brought it on; and such men as Garrison, who never sought 
office, and would not accept it, illustrate their sovereign power. 
Mr. Giddings, returned again and again to Congress, after he had 
been expelled, from the Western Reserve in Ohio, is the one man 
in what is called public life, who in the national council speaks 
for the rising indignation of the people. For the rest, the people, 
which is the government, was slowly gathering its power. And, 
when it spoke at last, it spoke with that voice that it must be 
obeyed. No thanks to the men in office, or in Congress. So long 
as they could resist the people, they resisted. But when the peo- 
ple’s voice was certain, the men in administration recognized the 
government. They obeyed. 

In our present mood, a generation after the hardest of the strug- 
gle, the people is willing to do all honor to these brave men, and 
even to say that they succeeded. But it should always be observed 
that, when Slavery was abolished, none of their plans for its aboli- 
tion succeeded. It was even abolished in face of them and of their 
plans. Their plan was a dissolution of the Union. The Al- 
mighty’s plan was the confirmation of the Union, the making it 
stronger than ever. “ Liberty and Union!” that was the motto 
which proved to be successful. As we write history, therefore, try- 
ing to name the typical men to whom we owe the immense change 
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which came over the nation in those critical years, we nave to asso- 
ciate with the names of these eager fanatics the name of the man 
who gave to the nation that war-cry. He was the greatest man of 
the first half of this century. He was the man whom the “ Aboli- 
tionists ” proper most distrusted and abused. It is Daniel Web- 
ster to whose steadiness of statement, and to the enthusiasm of 
whose eloquence the whole North owed that passion for the Union 
which made it rise as one man when the Union was threatened. As 
early as his first Bunker Hill address in 1825 he was uttering those 
epigrams which became proverbs. “Our country, our whole coun- 
try, and nothing but our country.” The speeches of his, which 
from that time for a generation boys were “ speaking ” at school, 
such speeches as those in which he defied Calhoun and crushed 
Hayne, were the speeches those boys remembered when they were 
men. Those speeches startled them to obey when Lincoln sum- 
moned them after the attack on Sumter. The echoes of those 
speeches rang in their ears as they toiled up and down the valleys 
of the Blue Ridge, as they lay through hot summer days on the 
sultry deck of the blockaders, as they pushed forward in the forced 
march of April which ended at Appomattox, and when at last, in 
triumph, in the long flood-tide of a day, the victorious army 
flowed by the White House, company front, to receive the last 
benediction of Abraham Lincoln, as it had listened to his first de- 
mand for men. “ By a vast and countless majority the people of 
this land are attached to the Constitution.” These had been 
Webster’s words thirty years before. “ Liberty and Union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable,” this was the new motto which 
he had attached to the flag of America. The stimulus and enthu- 
siasm which, in the best days of his life, he thus quickened in the 
country were the greatest gift to the country of his life. Let come ~ 
what may to his fame as lawyer or as diplomatist, the clarion cry 
which proclaimed the nation’s determination for Union will always 
live. And the nation will never forget that it was the Union 
which put an end to slavery. “Liberty and Union!” These 
words were prophecy. 

Now it is interesting to observe that Mr. Webster rendered this 
priceless service to his country when he was one of a hopeless mi- 
nority. He rendered it at a time when sectional forces made it 
impossible that he should be placed in any national office. In his 
after days, he was supposed to covet the highest office of all. But 
General Taylor and Millard Fillmore filled the places which we in 
New England coveted for him. Looking back on it now, what 
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man compares Taylor or Fillmore, with all the distinction which 
the office gave them, against Webster, from whom the loss of it 
took nothing. Nay, who remembers his own work, distinguished 
as it was, in the Ashburton -treaty or in the Austrian discussion, 
even to compare it with the matchless services which he rendered 
as a leader of the people? His post in the Senate might be the 
place of a man outtvoted in every decision. All the same the man 
was the first man of his time. And no devices of the tricksters 
can make the first man second. 


I am not, therefore, in what I say, detracting by a hair from the 
value of the work which the officers of administration do for the 
country. They have their place. For that place the country 
means to have first-rate men — must have them, and generally 
does. But if by any chance or law of selection, if by their own 
choice or the people’s weakness, first-rate men do not choose the 
work of administration or that work does not choose them, none 
the less are the first-rate men in the government, none the less do 
they do their part in directing the welfare of the land. Nay, the 
administration watches with every glance, with every finger, with 
each ear and eye, — it catches each pulse which will tell it what this 
majestic government demands. Of Abraham Lincoln, the great 
leader in the Civil War, the noblest word is said when you say 
that he knew the people; knew what it meant, knew what it 
needed, for what it was prepared, and what miracles it could per- 
form. The people, which knew him, had placed him in the front 
in the supreme moment of its peril. The people often seems un- 
grateful. You look with horror and amaze on its elections. But 
behind the accident of the election, the Man cannot be silenced. 
In the administration or out of it, in the majority or in the mi- 
nority of the moment, the man lives, the man commands, the man 
instructs and informs. And the majestic government of the land 
goes forward at the direction of its strongest men. 

We are told that the republic does not place its best men in the 
administration. Perhaps it has something better to do with them. 
On occasions when scholars meet, on Phi Beta days or Commence- 
ments, such Jeremiahs as Mr. Phillips tell them that they do not 
take fit part in government. But really they cannot help them- 
selves. If they do their duty, they command, wherever they may 
be. They command where they stand. Does the republic need 
them? Of course it needs them. And ithas them. It cannot 
fail to have them, in such a community as ours. Let them speak 
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the word they have to say. Let them make the protest which 
the time commands. And they also are the leaders. 

The London “ Times,” in one of its issues of the month of 
June, in speaking of the man whom it regards as the most distin- 
guished American now living, says that it would be remarkable if 
the possession of abilities and position more remarkable than those 
of almost any candidate since the first should be the reason for his 
exclusion from the succession to the presidency. Such foreign 
students of America need not be anxious. The people of Amer- 
ica know their friends. They know who have served them, and 
who will. For those servants they have fitting honors, not always 
the prizes of administration. Webster is no less Webster because 
he was never President, Clay is no less Clay. On the other hand, 
this people loves Abraham Lincoln and John Quincy Adams, not 
because they were Presidents, but because they were loyal and 
true. It is, indeed, an honor to any man to be the first servant of 
such a people. But they have even higher honors to bestow. For 
the true man who has wisely counseled them in war, for the true 
man who has led them in the victories of peace, for the statesman 
who has known them, believed in them and trusted them, for such 


a leader of men, every year has a new tribute of the people’s love. 


History has in the end, for that man, its inevitable and infallible 
reward. 


Edward E. Hale. 





BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


VI. 


We have already noticed that Buddhism makes complete sepa- 
ration between the active and the passive, between the theoretical 
and the practical. Our task further requires that we consider in 
what manner Christianity has dealt with these antithetical phases 
of life. 

And first it is to be noted that during its earliest days, and for 
three centuries from the time of its founder, its votaries were con- 
stantly called upon to exercise the passive characteristic of endur- 
ance. Patience, submission, self-restraint, — these are the specially 
lustrous virtues of the early Christians. 

And yet this passivity is, after all, only one phase of a genuine 
and vigorous activity. ‘He that ruleth his own spirit is greater 
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than he that taketh a city.” Patience and submission, based on 
clear conviction of moral worth, mean active self-conquest ; and 
the strength of character thus developed proves to be energy stored 
for further uses. And not only so, but no sooner does the indi- 
vidual become thoroughly permeated by the new spirit, with its 
passivity toward external opposition, than he enters aggressively 
upon the work of winning others to the same faith. 

Practically, then, the active and the passive can never be com- 
pletely separated. And this proves true in the history of Bud- 
dhism also. But this fundamental distinction is to be emphasized 
here, namely: That the activity displayed by Buddhism has for 
its purpose the suppression of all positive characteristics, in order 
to the attainment of final and complete passivity. Buddhism, in- 
deed, presents no clear conviction of genuine moral worth, for it 
contains no clear conception of spirit in its fundamental nature. 
Hence it can only seek a negative release from pain through the 
ultimate suppression of all activity. 

Christianity, on the contrary, with its clear grasp of the funda- 
mental nature of the spirit, shows its period of relative passivity 
to be also a period of discipline and clearly defined evolution. 
Slowly and silently indeed, but also irresistibly, the new faith with 
its transforming power compelled the assent of reason, and became 
the dominant, formative principle in the lives of men throughout 
the Roman world. In a new and far profounder sense than had 
before been realized in this world, the passive phase of the lesson 
of submission and uncomplaining obedience was fairly learned, and 
men at length knew how to patiently bear the cross. 

But this was not the whole of the lesson. By slow degrees the 
maturing spirit gained power of wider vision into its external con- 
ditions, and of deeper penetration into its own inner nature. It 
could no longer remain predominantly passive, even externally. 
Suddenly, at length, toward the close of the eleventh century, the 
voice of Peter the Hermit rings through Europe. It is a new 
signal for Christianity. It is a call to arms, though solely in be- 
half of the ideal element in the Christian faith. And Christian 
Europe is ready for the call. Kings, princes, bishops, the pope, 
—all are moved. The people crowd together in vast multitudes, 
listen breathlessly, then cry out with a voice like the sea: “God 
wills it! God wills it!” And at once banners, robes, all things 
available are torn into strips and sewn cross-wise on the shoulders 
and breasts of the eager thousands who have suddenly become 
_ fired with unquenchable zeal to rescue the Holy Sepulchre from 
the hands of the infidels. 
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The cross thus ceases to be a mere symbol of submission and 
endurance, and becomes thenceforth a symbol of aggression and 
conquest. 

True, this significance of the symbol was at first seized only su- 
perficially. And yet this superficial phase of its meaning was 
purely ideal; a fact which stamps the movement of the crusades 
as one of the most significant in the whole history of the world. 
Here, for the first time in the world’s history, a purely spiritual 
ideal seizes upon a whole group of peoples and moves them to take 
part with an all-absorbing enthusiasm in one grand common enter- 
prise, which has for its exclusive purpose to honor God and bring 
the souls of men into a closer union with Him. 

Nor does the superficiality of that phase of the meaning seized 
by the earlier crusaders long escape notice. The conquest of Jeru- 
salem and the Holy Sepulchre is hardly accomplished when the 
crusaders themselves begin to experience a somewhat uneasy feel- 
ing, as if the real purpose of the movement were after all not ex- 
actly accomplished. And when, later, Louis the Ninth of France 
(St. Louis of later times) begins making preparation to carry out 
an unreflecting vow of his early youth to go on a crusade to the 
Holy City, the most thoughtful, both among clergy and laity, en- 
deavor to dissuade him from it. It is felt, if not clearly seen, that 
the best crusade the king could carry on would be a crusade neg- 
atively against wrong within his own dominions, and positively for 
the perfecting of the state; for the state is itself, in truth, but a 
means to the development of whatever is noble and worthy in man. 

It was not, after all, a dead, but a living Saviour; not a buried, 
but a risen Lord whom the true crusader must serve. Not for 
the possession of tombs, but for the possession of the living Spirit 
would he struggle. 

Thus we are brought round again to the seemingly passive phase 
of symbolically bearing the cross through meekness and endurance, 
and find this to be, after all, the truer crusade. For, as we have 
seen, it proves to be, in truth, an active process, consisting of the 
genuinely aggressive movement of self-conquest. 

Nevertheless, for the completion of this inward movement there 
was required also an outward one, consisting of the kindling of 
just such flame of universal enthusiasm as that which lighted the 
way to the great crusades, which fused all hearts into oneness of 
purpose, and at length awakened all minds into more or less clear 
consciousness that the Divine is, above all, to be honored through 
ceaseless struggle to refine and perfect the soul of man. 
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But organization —in short, the whole institutional world — is 
needful to the accomplishment of this end. Individual man can 
attain to the fullest realization of himself as an individual only 
through combination with his fellow-man. Here, indeed, lies the 
deep-reaching paradox of the Christian world. He alone can hope 
to be free, in any true sense, who completely subordinates himself 
to a highly complex social organism. He who loses his life finds 
it. Hence the crusading spirit finds its true sphere of activity in 
the development of the world of institutions, — the degree of whose 
completeness indicates, and also in great measure determines, the 
well-being of man. 

Careful reflection, indeed, leads us to see that this paradox of 
Christianity is but the universal paradox of the world. Every 
phase of existence is antithetical. Everything is its own opposite. 
It is precisely because Christianity recognizes this duality, or 
rather infinite manifoldness, in every phase of unity, that it pos- 
sesses so rich, so concrete a significance in the world’s history. 
This it is, too, which brings it into such pronounced contrast with 
Buddhism and with all pantheistic forms of faith. 

In further illustration of this, we have but to recall the estimate 
formed of pain in the different creeds of the world. The Hindu 
mind, including the Buddhistic development, as we have already 
observed, has invariably regarded pain as having objective reality. 
To live is to suffer. All change, all activity, of necessity involves 
pain, which is ever wholly evil. Hence life and activity are, above 
all things, to be shunned. The only substantial purpose of life and 
activity is to escape from life and action. 

Christianity, on the contrary, subordinates pain absolutely; and 
in doing so transforms it into a good. The law of the spirit is 
reason, self-consistency. Evil is unreason, the conflict of self with 
self. Or, more explicitly, error is the conflict of self with self in 
thought; evil is the conflict of self with self in action; while pain 
is the conflict of self with self in feeling or emotion. But these 
three phases are inseparable from one another ; and error, evil, and 
pain are but different aspects of the same complex spiritual fact 
of self-contradiction ; just as truth, right, and joy are but three 
different and yet at the same time complementary aspects of the 
one complex spiritual fact of self-harmony, —the coalescing of the 
real with the ideal self. 

Now this self-harmony, the symmetrical unfolding of the spirit 
in accordance with its essential nature or ideal as a thinking, act- 
ing, sentient energy, is the supreme demand of Christianity. ‘ Be 
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ye therefore perfect even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.” ‘That is the way to escape pain. Do away with your 
negative, unreal self. Realize your true, positive self. 

And observe, further, that because pain is inseparable from 
wrong-doing it tends toward canceling the wrong-doing. Nay, evil 
action itself is self-nugatory. For the wrong-doer, through his evil 
deed, lessens his power for action of any kind, and hence his power 
for wrong action. Evil is therefore self-destructive and hence has 
no true, abiding reality. 

Were all action evil, then indeed Buddhism would be right, and 
non-existence must be the final goal of all things. Only, the 
* blowing-out” (Nirvéna) must have long since occurred, leaving 
no further possibility of controversy. Or rather there never could 
have been anything else than mere non-being. 

Here again, then, Christianity proves to be an optimistic religion, 
since it points to the Good as the self-consistent, and therefore pos- 
sessed of unlimited power of development; while it points with 
equal distinctness to the Evil as, in its nature, self-destructive, 
and as therefore necessarily a vanishing phase. 


Vil. 


But again: the demand of Christianity for the perfection of the 
spirit is essentially a demand for a harmonious development be- 
tween the theoretical and the practical — between thought and 
action. One the one hand, man is to “ prove all things,” while on 
the other, he is to “hold fast that which is good.” He is to dis- 
play energy of reflection as well as energy in his deeds. In truth, 
his deeds themselves must be reasonable, and this of itself implies 
reflection at every turn. Man’s activity must be a thinking activ- 
ity. Indeed, thought is itself the fundamental act of man; and, 
finally, is the core and substance of all real activity — of all real- 
ity. The theoretical and the practical are no less absolutely insep- 
arable than are the active and the passive. There can be no truly 
concrete life otherwise than through the fused unity of these anti- 
thetical elements. 

It was but inevitable, therefore, that Christianity, as the genuine 
Religion of the Spirit, should demand and constantly bring into 
service the best, that is to say, the truest, most adequate thought 
of the world. Note historically how early Plato and Aristotle are 
brought under requisition as furnishing a method for systematiz- 
ing, for the speculative reason, the truths which Christianity presents 


in the first place under forms that appeal to the imagination. 
VOL. 0.—No. 10. 25 
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The early Church Fathers, with their mystical interpretations of 
Christian conceptions, very naturally found in Alexandrine Platon- 
ism a congenial mode of exposition; while the scholasticism of the 
Middle Ages could find nowhere else than in Aristotle an adequate 
method for dealing reflectively with the truths of the Spirit. 

This movement, besides, led at length to an independent devel- 
opment of distinctively Christian philosophy. St. Thomas Aquinas 
takes the place of Aristotle. And yet this later development is so 
far one-sided as to exalt the intellect above the will — the theoret- 
ical above the practical — instead of recognizing that these are 
but codrdinate phases .of the fundamental unit of the Spirit. 

The philosophy of Aquinas was, indeed, but the culmination or 
rendering explicit of what was involved in the dictum of St. An- 
selm: “ J believe in order that I may know.” It lies upon the 
very surface of this dictum that faith is but one stage, and that 
a preliminary or elementary stage, of knowledge. A little evidence 
gives rise to belief, which is a vague, imperfect phase of knowledge. 
Additional evidence, actively received, results in the deepening of 
knowledge. And this process continued at length turns proba- 
bility into certainty, timid belief into assumed confidence. 

A little further consideration makes it apparent that there is 
also involved in the fundamental conception, common to Anselm 
and Aquinas, this significdnt truth: That a revelation to man 
implies that it is wnderstood by man. A revelation that is not in 
some measure understood is not yet revealed, — is no revelation at 
all. And it becomes more and more truly a revelation precisely 
in the degree in which it is more perfectly comprehended. It is, 
in short, as remarked at the outset of this paper, to the Reason — 
to the intelligence — and to that alone that a revelation ever is or 
can be given. It is the Reason and that alone which can decide, 
on final appeal, as to the merits of a proposed revelation. Man 
must first of all make searching proof of what is offered him, lest 
at length he find himself holding fast to that which is far else than 
good. 

In perfect consistency with this truth, which is implied in the 
very nature of the Religion of the Spirit, the foundation of schools 
for the cultivation and development of thought has gone hand in 
hand with the advance of Christianity. Indeed, the Christian 
Church itself is essentially a vast school. Every pulpit is a pro- 
fessorial chair; every minister is, in his own way, a teacher of 
righteousness, appealing constantly to the understanding as well 
as to the imagination, struggling to enlighten men’s minds, to in- 
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crease their comprehension of the Divine Revelation and thus to 
render it a revelation in ever truer sense to each individual man. 
And precisely in the degree in which he does this successfully is he 
a minister of divine things. 

Nay, Christianity in effect ascribes to the whole world the char- 
acter of aschool. “The law is a schoolmaster, leading men to 
Christ.” Not merely the formal law of outworn phases of religion, 
but rather the universal Law of the Spirit as expressed in all hu- 
man institutions (which give utterance more or less adequately to 
what is essentially rational and therefore right), this law, impress- 
ing itself more and more deeply upon the gradually unfolding 
spirit of man, must tend ever to awaken men to a deeper conscious- 
ness of the ideal perfection, the essential unity and universality, of 
spirit. 

Still further: the world of nature, as contrasted with the world 
of man, proves also to have its laws, its manifestations of Reason. 
And as man becomes more clearly conscious of these laws he is 
driven onward, with ever-increasing rapidity, toward the recogni- 
tion of a universal and divine Spirit as the necessary presupposi- 
tion of nature and its laws. 

Thus the Religion of the Spirit addresses itself to the spirit, and 
demands the fullest possible unfolding of the spirit. Truth, the 
perfect revelation, is eternally present in all its completeness in 
the universe; but it depends upon each individual whether he 
will unfold his power to comprehend it and thus make of it a 
revelation indeed and in truth to him. And this, clearly, in- 
volves the fullest development of the reflective power of the 
mind. It is only after the departure of the visible Messiah that 
the divine Spirit of Truth will be manifest to the individual in 
its fullness, and thus lead him into all truth. It is, in other words, 
only by transcending the sphere in which thought is wrapped in 
imagery, and is therefore finite, that the soul gains the mastery of 
truth in its infinite nature, and thus becomes free indeed. 

Christianity, then, has for its fundamental principle the spirit- 
uality of the Divine on the one hand and the spirituality of man 
on the other, with the necessary corollary of the essential oneness 
in nature (ideal) of the human and the Divine. It is with per- 
fectly logical consistency, therefore, that this religion demands a 
ceaseless struggle on the part of the individual for practical per- 
fection — for the constant unfolding into reality of his own divine 
ideal — for the complete blending in his own life of the theoretical 
and the practical. 
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Vill. 


The Christian faith thus proves to be at once the outgrowth and 
infinitely reverent expression of Reason itself. And as such it has 
ever received the most profoundly reverent treatment from those 
who have claimed most for Reason, — from those who have claimed 
on the one hand that the essential, all-vivifying truth of the uni- 
verse is absolute Divine Reason eternally realized in all its full- 
ness ; and on the other hand that human reason, to be reason at 
all, must be of the same nature as the Divine Reason, and hence 
must be infinitely perfectible. 

To such minds there is, and can be, no dark, fateful background 
of the absolutely “unknowable.” There is, indeed, an infinite 
range of practically unfolded phases of the Divine Reason which 
the finite mind can never hope to wholly master in detail, and yet 
of which there is no single phase which in its nature is absolutely 
beyond the power of the finite mind to comprehend. 

Here the all-important thing to bear in mind is the distinction 
just suggested between the impossibility of an exhaustive knowl- 
edge of the world or universe in detail on the one hand, and the 
entire possibility, on the other, of arriving ata clear and absolutely 
certain knowledge of the world as a whole in its fundamental 
character of a necessarily self-complete, self-active unity, whose 
phases of self-realization constitute the concrete sum of all that is 
possible in a perfectly rational world. Here “what is actual is 
rational, and what is rational is actual.” It is this infinitely ac- 
tive, vital totality which constitutes the practically unfolded and 
yet forever unfolding phases of the Divine Reason ; which process 
again is the eternal revelation addressed to the finite spirit as 
itself at once a reflection and reproduction of the Divine Reason, 
and hence capable of comprehending the revelation. 

It is not then that this revelation comes to man, but rather that 
man, in his self-unfolding as a spiritual being, comes to the revela- 
tion ; and in so doing comes to himself, for he finds at the same 
time that the truth of this revelation is involved in his own 
ideal nature. The whole history of the world in its deepest signif- 
icance, therefore, has been nothing else than a feeling after, a 
half-blind search for, God; who, after we have found Him, proves 
to have been, all the while, “ not far from every one of us.” 

It may be remarked by the way that the fatal point of confu- 
sion in agnosticism is the failure to recognize the distinction, just 
pointed out, between the world as knowable in its fundamental 
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principle, and yet as also unknowable in the sense that no finite 
mind can, in any finite time, ever attain to complete, exhaustive 
knowledge of it in its infinite details. The latter is the only 
*“ unknowable” world. And yet, it would seem scarcely necessary 
to remark, this “ unknowable” is not the “ world,” but only a per- 
petually vanishing phase thereof. 

It thus becomes evident, whatever the narrowness and bigotry 
displayed betimes by certain classes of the advocates of Christian- 
ity, moved as they are rather by zeal than by knowledge, that the 
genuine spirit of Christianity itself demands the freest, most per- 
fect unfolding of the intelligence ; that it appeals constantly to the 
reflective consciousness or Reason, encouraging all earnest effort to 
comprehend and interpret into utmost clearness all phases of the 
infinite revelation present in the world, physical and spiritual. 

This, indeed, is the true reason why Christianity is, and since 
its advent into history has ever been, the fundamental faith of all 
the peoples of the world who have participated in the development 
of true science. The critical spirit, which demands that all things 
shall be “proven,” rigidly tested, before they are accepted as 
“good,” is nothing else than the perfectly healthy phase of skep- 
ticism which constitutes the keen, critical element of modern sci- 
ence. It is but the negative phase belonging esssentially to all 
genuinely positive thought. 

And what has been the record of Buddhism in this respect? 
The answer may: be very briefly stated. Based on superstition, it 
has ever dealt in superstition and found its home among people 
dominated by superstition. The Chinese are classed as Buddhists. 
But their reverence for Buddha does not in the least interfere with 
their building shrines to millions of native local divinities. Bud- 
dhism has not, in fact, displaced the ancient religions of any of the 
regions where it has found acceptance. It has not proven itself 
sufficiently vital to overthrow even the gross nature-worship of the 
rude Mongoloid races, much less to appeal successfully to the peo- 
ple of a higher culture — unless, indeed, that phase of the com- 
parative study of religions which discovers similarities and discerns 
no differences should bring it into favor at last in enlightened 
Europe and America. 

Christianity on its part is far less tolerant. It refuses to take 
its place beside other faiths. It demands absolute single-minded- 
ness, uniformly declaring that no man can serve two masters. 
Wherever it has been thoroughly accepted, it has completely dis- 
placed the old nature-divinities and brought about the exclusive 
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worship of one sole Divinity whom it ever declares to be a Spirit. 
Wherever the missionary of this faith goes, he carries with him 
the implements aad methods of “secular” education as well, thus 
practically announcing with every step that Christianity can be 
received in its true spirit and significance no otherwise than by 
intelligence ; and the more truly and adequately received, in pro- 
portion as the intelligence is given a more thoroughly scientifie — 
that is, more thoroughly rational—training. In short, where sci- 
ence has most deeply penetrated, there Christianity is seen to have 
already found the most thorough appreciation and most genuine 
acceptance. 
IX. 


At this stage of our investigation it will, doubtless, be well to 
consider certain objections to the line of argument here pursued, 
the objections being based mainly on the “ New Buddhism” which 
has come to have a somewhat extended acceptance since the publi- 
cation of “The Light of Asia.” In this work Mr. Arnold seems 
to have adopted — unconsciously, no doubt — the spontaneous 
method of the ancient Hebrew prophets, in so far as he has freely 
used detached utterances of a noble, heroic character conspicuous 
in the early world, has gathered about that ideal personage as a 
nucleus many of the most beautiful characteristics of the senti- 
ment of his own world, and through his own creative genius has 
brought into organic form, as the vital unity of these materials, 
a poetic representation of fairly irresistible beauty and power. 
One may well reverence and even love the sublime ideal he thus 
offers us. 

On the other hand, however, it could not but be a most serious 
error to conceal from one’s self the fact that, beautiful and noble 
as this ideal is, it falls far short of being an ultimate ideal. 
And still more, if it were proposed to take this poetic creation 
as a historical representation of the life and teachings of the 
Hindu prince Siddharta, one must protest on the ground that 
such acceptance necessarily involves the complete abandonment 
of those critical methods of investigation which so sharply dis- 
tinguish the present from any former age. Mr. Arnold writes 
as a modern ; could, of course, by no possibility write otherwise. 
He is himself an illustrious example of what an individual may 
become through the rich, highly complex culture of the modern 
world. He finds in the ancient world a character specially adapted 
to serve as the central figure of an artistic creation. He throws 
into his creative work all his brilliant power. And this power 
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itself is precisely the inheritance he has received from all the 
ages; an inheritance, besides, which could have attained its high 
perfection and self-critical delicacy in no other way than through 
the vastly complex influences represented in a modern education, 
which again is the focus of all the institutions which give external 
form to the clarified Reason of the modern world. 

Neither should it be for a moment forgotten that Mr. Arnold 
writes as a poet, not as a historian. We might, indeed, as well 
take Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” as a historical document for Chris- 
tianity as to accept “The Light of Asia” as a historical docu- 
ment for Buddhism. And besides, let us repeat, whether he 
will or not, Mr. Arnold necessarily writes as a modern poet, not 
as an ancient one. Hence “The Light of Asia” is not only a 
modern work, it also represents on the poetic side what is essen- 
tially the modern and Western spirit under an antique and Oriental 
form. It is scarcely to be wondered at, then, that Buddhism, 
viewed in this camera, should present so many startling analogies 
with the finest sentiment of Christianity! Indeed, one has but to 
make careful analysis of the poem to recognize that its real sub- 
stance is just Christianity itself; only that Christianity is here 
stripped of its clearness and critical severity, leaving, as the resid- 
uum, Christian sentiment in isolation from its appropriate clari- 
fying power of thought. And sentiment, thus isolated, cannot but 
be in great danger of passing over into mere sentimentality. 

Doubtless such strong natures as Mr. Arnold’s will easily pre- 
serve themselves from sentimentality, however much they may be 
moved and expanded by true sentiment. But for weaker natures 
the danger cannot but be real and great. Even in its modern- 
ized and most attractive form, then, Buddhism still presents this 
fundamental defect (already indicated on a former page),— that 
it fails to seize the essential characteristics of spiritual being. It 
shows no clear recognition of the necessity of the development of 
reflective, critical thought as a necessary phase of a genuine con- 
crete will. Thus in its whole history we find no scientific move- 
ments accompanying its development, no spontaneous growth of a 
system of thought as expressing an inner necessity of objective, log- 
ical utterance. Allis vague. The face of Buddhism is turned stead- 
fastly toward the wnutterable — toward “ Nirvana,” the mean- 
ing of which no one has yet been able to tell in terms of positive 
import. And as if the unspeakableness of Nirvina were not 
enough, the devout Buddhist vaguely strains his imagination to- 
ward a still more perfect state, which he names “ Para-Nirvana.” 
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The true Buddhist also deprecates any criticism or pretense of 
analysis on the part of the uninitiated, and protests that only the 
true devotee can unfold the real meaning of this subtle faith 
whose essence escapes the grasp of the unsanctified intelligence. 
It is fortunate, therefore, that the genuine “ Esoteric Buddhism ” 
has at length been revealed to waiting humanity by one who 
stands within the sacred inclosure, and whose work has received 
the stamp of a third edition. On page 163 of this work (by Sin- 
nett) the reader may find this luminous statement: “ And in 
some, to us inconceivable way, the state of Para-Nirvana is spoken 
of as immeasurably higher than that of Nirvana. I do not pre- 
tend, myself, to attach any meaning to the statement, but it may 
serve to show to what a very transcendental realm of thought the 
subject belongs.” Whereat the profane mind is apt to marvel, 
and insensibly to become lost in admiration of that logic which is 
able to find, in the very fact that no meaning whatever can be 
gotten out of a phrase, perfectly satisfactory ground for concluding 
that the phrase is, therefore, infinitely full of meaning. 

Now this very vagueness, this lack of precision in the body of 
the doctrine, this diffuse character of the light of Buddhism, is the 
chief secret of its easy adaptation to the modes of thought preva- 
lent in Asiatic countries. It has, no doubt, made “ bloodless con- 
quests,” as is often claimed; but there seems little difficulty in 
discerning that this is precisely because its mild light nowhere 
presents a sharp focus, nowhere a definite shadow, nowhere an 
image so clearly defined but that it yields on very slight pressure, 
and assumes a form to suit the imagination of the individual, what- 
ever his habits of mind. Hence it is that the peaceful spread of 
Buddhism has been almost wholly among the peoples of the Orient, 
where civil society, even in its most extended monarchies, still 
remains in the simple patriarchal stage. Thus not only does 
Buddhism itself exhibit the mildness of a very diffuse spirit; its 
spread has occurred among peoples who also present very little 
concentration of doctrine or thought in any form. The faiths of 
the Orient meet and mingle without shock or commotion of any 
kind, just as a number of different gaseous bodies easily become 
diffused through the same space and occupy it simultaneously 
without mutual disturbance. The more thoroughly nebulous the 
’ bodies in contact, the less must be the resistance offered by either, 
and such uneventful comminglings follow naturally, whether in the 
world of matter or in the world of mind. 

But, again, it is not so certain that the conquests of Buddhism 
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were absolutely “ bloodless.” The sculptures at Sanchi (described 
and reproduced in photograph in Fergusson’s “Tree and Ser- 
pent Worship”) would seem to prove that in India, at least, either 
the progress or the defense of Buddhism involved extensive wars, 
and that battles were fought over the sacred relics — perhaps be- 
tween rival sects of Buddhists. And this occurred too, let us 
note, precisely where Buddhism attained its most clearly defined 
historical development, and, therefore, where we would expect op- 
position to call forth the spirit of bitter rivalry and intolerance. 

On the other hand, if, as has been objected, Christianity has 
given rise to endless wars, there are two manifest and valid reasons 
for the fact. The first is the precision and extreme complexity of 
the fundamental conceptions of that faith; the complexity, on the 
one hand, rendering inevitable a wide divergence in the interpreta- 
tion of doctrine, while on the other hand, the precision of those con- 
ceptions must render peaceable divergence impossible save within 
very narrow range. In such case, indeed, “ it must needs be that 
offenses come,” and it is equally inevitable that woes should be 
multiplied upon those by whom they come. Doubtless Christian- 
ity does in a literal sense bring a sword rather than peace. But 
this is because it insists with infinite emphasis that truth is ab- 
solutely unchanging, and that the individual must, therefore, 
adjust himself to the truth and not expect to adjust the truth to 
himself. 

Note, however, as the second reason why wars have so prevailed 
in Christian lands, that the literal sword is, after all, introduced 
by the imperfectly Christianized man, Not because he is a Chris- 
tian truly, but because he is a Christian only formally, and fails to 
comprehend the deeper significance of the faith, does he become 
impatient and rush to battle. It is the imperfection of men that 
gives rise to one-sided interpretations of the truth, the end whereof 
is conflict ; and the conflict is and can be only the more relentless 
as, on the one hand, the individual fails to suspect his own one- 
sidedness, and as, on the other ‘hand, the absolute necessity of un- 
derstanding the truth aright is insisted upon. 

With man’s higher development, with his increasingly adequate 
comprehension of the gospel of peace, he learns at length that the 
sword which Christianity does in truth bring into the world in a 
new and special sense is the “ Sword of the Spirit,” the keen- 
pointed, keen-edged weapon of Reason, the first victory achieved 
with which is the victory over self on the part of the individual. 

Again, Christianity has ever found its most congenial field in 
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that part of the world where all has from the first tended toward 
concentration, toward increase of tension, toward multiplied com- 
plexity. So that not only has this faith constantly presented its 
highly complex doctrines in specially distinct forms; it has also at 
every turn come in contact with a spirit already characterized by 
extreme tension and complexity. 

From the very nature of the case, therefore, antagonisms more 
or less violent were inevitable in the spread of Christianity; and 
especially during the ages in which the peoples brought under its 
influence were yet rude and violent, and only very imperfectly im- 
bued with the teachings of the new faith. 

But it has been often suggested that what are regarded as the 
results of Christianity are really due to the innate spirit of the 
peoples classed as Christian. And in a very important sense this 
must be admitted to be true. The sublime ideal of Christianity 
could of course never be realized otherwise than through the ac- 
tual spirit of a given particular people. And the spirit of that 
people must be of such type as to discern spontaneously that its 
true development can take place only as the working out into real- 
ized form of precisely the ideal which Christianity presents. So, 
too, the various divisions of such people will cling to the peculiar 
conception which they severally form of that ideal only the more 
tenaciously as they are the more firmly convinced that it is, in the 
final outcome, just their own ideal. Thus the people of Europe 
and America, through their thorough adoption of and steadfast 
adhesion to Christianity, have given demonstrative practical proof 
that the real spirit of that faith is identical with the spirit of the 
highest enlightenmer.t. 

If attempts to christianize barbarous races have thus far in 
great measure failed, it seems but reasonable to recognize the fact 
that from the very nature of the human mind it is impossible that 
individuals should pass with a single bound from a very low to a 
very high stage of culture. The individual must of necessity pass 
through all the intermediate stages and occupy a reasonable time 
in doing so. It is well that barbarous races should become civil- 
ized, just as it is well that a child should become a man. But it 
seems better in either case that time should be allowed for natural, 
healthy growth, rather than that attempts should be made to at 
once violently stretch the child into the dimensions of a man. 

Christianity is, beyond question, an intolerant faith ; and most 
of all is it intolerant as against the ferocity of mere blind intoler- 
ance ; just as, in its character of the religion of Reason, it must 
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ever repudiate the equally blind tolerance which, through mere 
complaisance, permits all opinions alike to pass unchallenged. 


x. 


Nor would we by any means ignore the supposed conflict be- 
tween religion and science, of which so much is heard in recent 
times. This “ conflict,” indeed, is simply a misconception growing 
out of arrogance on the one side and timidity on the other. It is 
boldly assumed on the one hand, and admitted without due refiec- 
tion on the other, that the Christian church is identical with the 
Christian religion. True, the church is the outward, organic form 
of which religion is the inward, vital substance. They are insep- 
arable. At the same time, while the real substance, the ultimate 
truth, of the religion of the Spirit is unchanging, the church is 
manifestly but the external, the growing, changing form which the 
substance necessarily takes on through the activity of man. And 
the adequacy of the form must depend upon the thoroughness of 
man’s appreciation of the substance. The more enlightened hu- 
man intelligence becomes, the more adequate man’s view of his 
own nature and of his relation to the divine nature, the more im- 
peratively is there demanded a continuous revision and extension 
of the forms which give utterance to his view ; a necessity which, 
we have already seen, makes its appearance in the world of polit- 
ical institutions as well. It is absurd to charge to a religion the 
revolting results of the bigotry of men who misrepresent the re- 
ligion, even while claiming to be its votaries. 

And yet it has always proved specially difficult to see that a 
mode of utterance which has proved adequate to the expression of 
a given view of the truth is not therefore necessarily adequate to 
the expression of the whole truth. Hence forms once established 
have ever been tenaciously adhered to; and, not infrequently, to 
the hindrance of further advance in the comprehension of the 
truth. 

Nevertheless, this dogmatic tendency is not exclusively hurtful. 
Dogmatism, in truth, is just the conservative, as skepticism is the 
radical, element in human thought. Both are necessary, for they 
are but complementary phases of all rational activity. Either be- 
comes hurtful only when made to exclude the other. Give dog- 
matism the ascendency, and it reduces everything to mere dead 
forms. Give skepticism the ascendency, and it denies the exist- 
ence of any fixed standard, and grows maudlin in the production 
of change merely for the sake of change. The doctrine of papal 
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infallibility is the logical outcome of dogmatism ; the Reign of 
Terror shows what mere skepticism is capable of accomplishing. 
But the true spirit of Christianity proves its completeness by de- 
manding that these two opposites shall be constantly blended, — 
fused into inseparable unity. 

On approaching any phase of activity that may be proposed, 
but which for him remains as yet untried, the individual, if he is 
to exhibit the genuine spirit of Christianity, must first assume the 
skeptical or critical attitude and put to the proof the thing pro- 
posed. And yet this very process necessarily involves the conser- 
vative element, since the “ proving” means nothing else than the 
critical reference of the thing undergoing trial to some standard 
already accepted as fixed. And once tried and found sufficient, 
the new fact or phase of activity comes to be dogmatically accepted 
and held fast among the things known to be good. 

Such is the process constantly going forward in every genuinely 
free spirit. It is, in truth, the very soul of the thoroughly scien- 
tific spirit. So that once more the “ conflict” is not between the 
Christian religion and science; but between narrow dogmatic 
theologians on the one side and equally narrow skeptical scientists 
on the other. 


Note, too, that the theologian is sometimes flippantly skeptical 
in that he rejects without examination the richest results of sci- 
ence; while the scientist is often no less narrowly dogmatic in that 
he assumes without proof that his is the only field in which “ posi- 
tive” results can be attained, 


This, then, is the result of our investigation: That Buddhism, 
as based on superstition and finding acceptance only among peo- 
ple destitute of science and therefore wholly involved in super- 
stition, can be perpetuated as a dominant faith only where, and 
so long as, scientific habits of thought fail to penetrate; while 
Christianity, as the religion of Reason, and as therefore involving 
within itself the very soul of true scientific method, is not merely 
aided by but is also itself in reality a mighty aid to the advance 
of science, in the widest and most genuine significance of the term. 
It teaches man to value himself as a being possessed of infinite 
capabilities, and thus awakes within him an infinite longing to 
comprehend — that is, to know scientifically — his own nature, and 
also the world in the midst of which his own development must 
take place. 

It thus shows itself to be, from its very nature, the predestined 
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final Religion of the World. Its forms, as we have seen, may, 
and must, change; but this only proves the exhaustless vigor of 
the inner substance, — as the shedding of outworn leaves but proves 
the forest to be preparing for a larger growth. 

Wm. M. Bryant. 


St. Lous, Mo. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT MONTREAL. 


THE meeting at Montreal of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science marks an epoch well worthy of being 
noted in the history of the Association. It has widened its range, 
for its own benefit and the benefit of others. Although by its 
constitution it takes in the British Empire, it has heretofore re- 
stricted itself to the British Islands. So stupendous is the average 
ignorance in England of the geography of this continent that 
some of its members doubtless looked upon Canada as simply one 
of the United States, and never dreamed that they might meet in 
America and yet remain on British soil. One gentleman informed 
me that the sight of the old flag on the rock of Quebec struck him 
with a kind of wonderment. The two, he felt, went very well to- 
gether, but on leaving England he had the impression that he 
was leaving the flag behind. The ease with which the visit can 
be made has come home to many as almost another discovery ; for 
it is quite true, as the mayor of Quebec observed in his welcome, 
that “if the residence of the Queen was at Vancouver Jeannie 
Deans could go there to beg for her sister’s pardon in less time 
and with less fatigue than when she found it necessary to travel 
from the Heart of Midlothian to Richmond Park.” The welcome 
they have received has also made the visit agreeable. The advent 
of the Association is looked upon in any of the principal cities of 
Britain almost as a matter of course. But Canadians evidently 
regarded it as a special compliment; and hence, in cities as wide 
apart as Halifax, on the Atlantic coast, and Winnipeg, on the 
threshold of “the great lone land” of the Northwest, commit- 
tees were formed to entertain as many of the members as might 
visit them. During the sessions, excursions were made in dif- 
ferent directions as far as Quebec, Ottawa, and Lake Memphre- 
magog, as well as to nearer points, interesting geologically or other- 
Wise, on such a scale as to give point to the good-natured scoff 
that the task of the Association, this year, at any rate, was to pro- 
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mote science by picnic. But, at the same time, at no previous meet- 
ing have better reports and a greater wealth of papers been submit- 
ted, or has there been better work done in all the more serious 
departments to which the Association devotes its energies. No one 
could sit continuously for a day in any one of the sections from A 
to H, or in any subdivision of a section, without being impressed 
with the conviction that he was in the presence of at least two or 
three men who were masters, and of a good many more who had 
a right to speak, or, at any rate, to ask questions. Sometimes the 
papers were rather blue-booky, and sometimes a crotchet got an 
airing. Occasionally, wearied listeners felt, with the old Scottish 
judge, that the speaker “ had got long past encroaching on time, 
and was now encroaching upon eternity.” “Your remarks, sir, 
are excellent, but I do not see that they bear upon the point be- 
fore us,” gently remarked Mr. Tylor, the president of Section H, 
one day, to a speaker of that ilk. “Iam quite aware of that,” 
was the calm response, “ but, if you Il only have patience, I'll 
come to the point by and by.” But these were exceptional cases, 
and consequently not only the popular addresses in the evenings, 
but the day meetings, were well attended. Even Section A, com- 
monly called “the impracticable section,” though containing the 
ablest men in the Association, proved interesting to people who do 
not profess to know much about the higher mathematics or the 
high and dry regions of physics. They learned something that 
benefited them morally, even when ignorance made them unable 
to follow the papers or even the discussions. The striking mod- 
esty of men whose reputation is world-wide, the exquisite sim- 
plicity of their characters, their faith, their temper, their processes, 
their devotion to truth,—a devotion untainted by thought of im- 
mediate practical results, — might well inspire us and teach us 
lessons never-to-be-forgotten. One could not help wishing that the 
theologians who cling to antiquated methods, and cultivate a spirit 
that ought to be still more antiquated, would only “take a thought 
and mend.” It was an education to see the Jesuit Father Perry, of 
Stoneyhurst College, side by side with a Protestant clergyman who 
knew something about astronomy, or presiding as vice-president 
over the section, and both of them listening to Professor Adams, — 
whose faith, while it kept him from taking orders, even at the 
price of his fellowship, taught him where to point his telescope 
and discover a new planet, — sitting at his feet as he proved, from 
unpublished MSS., that even the “ Principia” does not reveal all 
Newton’s marvelous insight into Nature; or to watch Sir William 
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Thomson, the Newton of electricity, as childlike as Newton, and as 
versatile also, deciphering his own paper with very moderate suc- 
cess, then tossing it aside, and, freed from the bondage of notes, 
telling you what he had to say with such directness and simplicity 
that you could hardly fail to get some idea of what he had in his 
mind ; or to hear a typical Englishman, like Lord Rayleigh, sum 
up everything on which he touched with a judicial impartiality and 
an avoidance of extremes that make him in science what Lord 
Hartington is in politics. As you left the section, to hear some- 
thing more popular, probably you felt that you had not learned 
much. Certainly, you would not venture to formulate and tell to 
others the little you had dimly learned; but only the shallow and 
the conceited would have gained nothing. All others would be 
benefited beyond price. It was pleasant, too, to see the number of 
young men of promise in Section A, — men who are certain to fill 
worthily the places of the chiefs, when these have gone over to the 
majority. In every other section, men who were willing to be dis- 
ciples could learn something. The American members took dis- 
tinguished places in biology, anthropology, and economics, and 
quite made up for the absence of some of the English seniors who 
dreaded the Atlantic too much to be present. No paper was in 
better form or more highly praised than Dr. Asa Gray’s, on the 
American Flora. Mr. Cushing, on the Zufiis of New Mexico; 
Mrs. E. A. Smith, on the Iroquois; Mr. Horatio Hale, on Wam- 
pum; and Mr, Atkinson, on economical questions, drew crowds. 
Professor Marsh, of Yale, was deservedly appreciated, and in the 
geographical section Lieutenant Greely was the real “lion of the 
North,” and his brother’s name was Lieutenant Ray, of Alaska 
fame. General Lefroy gave the heroes a welcome in language 
every word of which was fitting and evidently from ‘the heart. 
Captain Bedford Pim added a hearty British cheer. “See how 
those Americans are rushing in,” said one old salt to his mate. 
“Yes,” was the judgmatical response, “they knows nothing and 
they fears nothing.” “ But now,” said Pim, “in Arctic explora- 
tion they knows everything and they fears nothing.” Admiral Om- 
manney and Trelawney Saunders, men who had a right to speak, 
said their say well; and the president came down to the section to 
give the heroes, who are still only half thawed out, the greetings 
of the whole Association. It was all well done. We felt as proud 
of Greely as if he belonged to ourselves ; and the more we under- 
stand what he had to do and how he did it, and the true fibre of 
that brave spirit which endured and would not be beaten, the more 
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we must be content with admiring, instead of, ghoul-like, prowling 
among graves, in the hope of picking up something disgusting 
enough to suit appetites hopelessly diseased. 

It is difficult to estimate aright the significance of the new de- 
parture made by the British Association, or the nature of the prob- 
able results. The younger men, to whom we owe it, are jubilant 
over a success which is greater than they had anticipated. When 
the thing was mooted, the seniors thought it scarce worthy arguing 
about. No language could fitly characterize the absurdity of the 
innovation suggested, and it was carried only in consequence of the 
enthusiasm of the juniors; and now they seem ready to go to Mel- 
bourne or Sydney. The Association has found itself as much at 
home in Montreal as it would in Lancashire, and a little more so 
than it would in Limerick. Every one has been glad to see them. 
No, not quite every one. The Ultramontanes of the province sounded 
in their newspapers a note of alarm, declaring that these men of 
science, “Free-Thinkers, Protestants, and Free-Masons,” would 
pollute the holy soil of Canada; and a fact occurred opportunely 
to prove that they had not given warning without cause. A gen- 
tleman who owns a residence near the Falls of Montmorency, 
called the “ Duke of Kent’s Lodge,” from his Royal Highness hav- 
ing once lived in it for a few months, extended hospitality’to some 
of the first members of the Association, who drove down from 
Quebec to see the Falls. The fact was duly mentioned in the 
newspapers, and the “Journal de Trois Riviéres,” to whom a 
“ Lodge ” could mean only one thing, and that one what a red rag 
means to a bull, rushed without inquiry to the conflict, and, like 
angry men in similar cases, with the full intention of murdering 
committed suicide. In language intended to be calm, and used 
more in sorrow than in anger, the friends of “ true science” thus 
expose the real inwardness of the British Association : — 


“Les membres de ‘1’Association Britannique pour l’Avancement des 
Sciences ’ qui viennent visiter le Canada et y tenir un congrés scientifique, 
sont déja arrivés en grand nombre par les derniers steamers. 

“Tl est bon de savoir que la plupart de ces savants sont des libres- 
penseurs, des protestants et des franc-magons. Leur ceuvre au pays, si 
elle a quelque portée, ne pourra étre que fort nuisible aux intéréts ré- 
ligieux. 

“ Le seul fait que la grand Loge magonnique du Duke de Kent, a Mont- 
morency prés Québec, s’est empressée de leur offrir l’hospitalité, prouve que 
ces prétendus savants feront mieux les affaires de la magonnerie que celles 
de la véritable science.” 
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It would not have been worth while noticing this ludicrous mis- 
take, were it not for the hint it gives of the conflict going on in the 
Province, —a conflict that is nominally between the Jesuits and 
the Nationalists, and which is waged more keenly in Montreal than 
anywhere else, because the pressure of Protestantism is felt at this 
point, and the great aim of the church here must be to guard its 
sheep from the wolves. But religious reaction has a hard time of 
it in these days, and when Frenchmen expose themselves to be 
laughed at their most devout followers join in the laugh. They 
are not likely to hear the last of “the Duke of Kent’s grand 
Masonic lodge ” for a few days. 

It need hardly be said that the British Association gives no oc- 
casion for the charge that men of science are hostile to religion. 
The reverse might be said with more truth. They are showing us 
practically what the true religious spirit is, even when they are 
most unwilling to pronounce the shibboleths of sects. Dr. Tyn- 
dall, indeed, the representative of a London clique, who rather 
domineered over the Association a few years ago, is still a bogy to 
some people; but the influence of that clique, never very great, 
has passed away, and partly for the very reason that it was felt 
that he had abused his presidential position in his celebrated Bel- 
fast address. The British Association will listen to anything sci- 
entific ; but it is very impatient of charlatanry, and scornful even 
of men of science attitudinizing so as to produce a sensation or 
frighten timid people. Dr. Tyndall is a brilliant lecturer and ex- 
perimenter, but his work is not fundamental. Literary men like 
Ruskin have taken his measure, and the great men of science in 
the Association are amused, and sometimes just a little angry, at 
the position accorded to him, at his own instance, by the London 
public. Of course, as Dr. Wilson of Toronto University said at 
the Sunday afternoon devotional meeting held by members of the 
Association, there are unbelieving men of science, as there are un- 
believing merchants and unbelieving mechanics. When the se- 
crets of all hearts are revealed, it will probably be seen that the 
root of unbelief is in the heart rather than in the head. The Brit- 
ish Association will thus always have its share of infidels; and 
specially in our day, because John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer 
have been the masters in philosophy to the young generation in 
England, a good many of our younger men of science are agnos- 
tics, They rest in non possumus ; a position in which the human 
mind will never take up a permanent abode. They do not flout re- 


ligion, nor scoff at religious men, unless they have reason to think 
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them hypocrites, and they do not care to argue on the subject. 
They tell you that it is quite clear to them that we cannot know 
spiritual things, and that, if we could, it would not be of any con- 
sequence, as such knowledge would not affect their real life. This 
unbelieving section came to the front when Tyndall posed as its 
mouthpiece. But after the first sensations of wholly unnecessary 
alarm had subsided, the real significance of the address came to 
be understood. Matter had the promise and potency of every- 
thing, but then it was matter endowed with life and consciousness. 
And as it is easy to draw a hundred dollars out of a bank when 
you have first put a hundred in, it was seen that the conjuror had 
done nothing very wonderful. And when “the red lions” of the 
Association laughed at the brilliant professor, and took to giving to 
the “cubs” caricatures of his address, his friends were not unwill- 
ing that it should be forgotten. At the other extreme of the As- 
. sociation are not a few members to whom personal religion is the 
great reality. They know Him who is the truth, and their faith 
is their life. Their scientific pursuits are carried on in the faith 
that the more we know of God’s word or works the better ; that we 
cannot know unless we investigate, and that we cannot investigate 
unless we have liberty. The real unbelievers are those who anchor 
themselves to the Papal or the Protestant tradition. Wide as the 
conquests of science are, its fundamental principles are few. The 
Christian religion embraces all life, but its basis is simply “ Jesus 
and the Resurrection.” All who accept the fundamental princi- 
ples of science—and the tendency is ever towards simplification — 
are welcomed as co-laborers, no matter how widely their views may 
differ from those which »thers have accepted, no matter whether 
their discoveries may force the most distinguished men to review 
their positions and recast their theories. In any section of the 
British Association, the obscure thinker who can show an old truth 
in a new light, or show that its relative importance has been exag- 
gerated, the investigator who has patiently wrested some little se- 
ceret from nature or life, from laboratory or mortuary, from an old 
Indian or a forgotten manuscript, is applauded by the very men 
whose books are discredited by the new phase or relations of truth 
that he has presented, and he is cheered to press forward, and of- 
fered every possible assistance. This year, Sir William Thomson 
ate humble pie in public, because the section to which he belonged 
had once dogmatically asserted that a steamship could not cross the 
Atlantic. No section is likely to make mistakes of that kind now. 
Dr. Oliver J. Lodge pointed out that after eighty-five years of in- 
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vestigation opinions were still divided as to the seat of the electro- 
motive forces in the voltaic cell. He divided these into orthodox 
and heterodox, but it never occurred to him to propose that the 
heterodox should be expelled from the British Association. Lieu- 
tenants Ray and Greely differ as to whether there is an open Po- 
lar Sea or not, but either would rejoice to have his views proved 
or disproved. Discussing the age of the crystalline rocks, one 
old gentleman who had studied geology for forty years modestly 
said that he had no right to speak on that branch of the sub- 
ject. Another remarked, “The man who makes no mistakes has 
done no work ;” and another, “The man who cannot change his 
opinion is a most unfortunate being.” The Reverend Dr. Dallinger 
— whose high authority as a microscopist, and whose brilliancy as 
a lecturer and experimenter, makes all men marvel who reflect 
that, not very many years ago, he was an itinerant Methodist 
minister —spoke thus to the Methodist professors and preachers 
in Wesley Hall: “The theologian forfeits all rights to attention 
when he is impatient in the slightest degree with the facts, the 
theories, or even the hypotheses of men of science.” And again: 
“ Our highest attainments, even in physical science, are never un- 
alterably right. If patience is required in this region, how much 
more is it needed when men are dealing with moral and spiritual 
truth!” In one word, the religious men say, with Dr. Wilson, 
“We must have liberty.” 

A representation of the distinctively religious men of the British 
Association may always be seen at the devotional meeting. It is 
good to join in prayer and praise with mathematicians like Adams 
and Barrett, young physicists like Silvanus Thompson, geologists 
like Sir William Dawson, chemists such as Gladstone, Perkin, and 
Gilbert, and like-minded men from the other sections; and it must 
also be remembered that many of the most truly religious men of the 
Association do not attend these meetings. They do not disapprove 
of them, but they do not find such means helpful or suited to their 
own religious life. Men whose piety is of the sweetest and purest 
kind may be spiritually so self-contained, and so unwilling to ana- 
lyze their religious experiences, that they shrink from all unneces- 
sary publicity, and therefore from meetings which, however quietly 
and unofficially held, are attended by a class of outsiders that 
come to stare at scientists on their knees. They can hardly help 
thinking of the warning, “Cast not your pearls before swine.” — 
The real attitude of the Association to religion is represented 
neither by the agnostic nor the devotional wing. Its tone may be 
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correctly inferred from the concluding words of Lord Rayleigh’s 
inaugural. He poiats out in a characteristically English way not 
only that science is perfectly consistent with religion, but that, 
from the nature of the case, science can never have the last word 
to say in religion; that eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither 
can the heart conceive the things of God, but that God must re- 
veal them to us by his Spirit. 


‘“‘ Many excellent people,” said his Lordship, “are afraid of science as 
tending towards materialism. That such apprehension should exist is not 
surprising, for unfortunately there are writers, speaking in the name of 
science, who have set themselves to foster it. It is true that among sci- 
entific men, as in other classes, crude views are to be met with as to the 
deeper things of Nature; but that the lifelong beliefs of Newton, of Far- 
aday, and of Maxwell are inconsistent with the scientific habit of mind is 
surely a proposition which I need not pause to refute. It would be easy, 
however, to lay too much stress upon the opinions of even such distin- 
guished workers as these, —— men who devote their lives to investigation, 
cultivate a love of truth for its own sake, and endeavor instinctively to 
clear up, and not, as is too often the object in business and politics, to 
obscure, a difficult question. So far the opinion of a scientific worker 
may have a special value; but I do not think that he has a claim, supe- 
rior to that of other educated men, to assume the attitude of a ‘prophet. 
In his heart he knows that underneath the theories that he constructs 
there lie contradictions which he cannot reconcile. The higher mysteries 
of being, if penetrable at all by human intellect, require other weapons 
than those of calculation and experiment. Without encroaching upon 
grounds appertaining to the theologian and the philosopher, the domain 
of natural science is surely broad enough to satisfy the wildest ambition 
of its devotees.” 


In other words, let the man of science take to heart the good old 
homely advice of “ Ne sutor ultra crepidam;” and then he and the 
man of faith can unite in the prayer, 

“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster.” 


Except from a few obscurantists, of whom the less said the better, 
the British Association then has nothing to fear from the churches. 
On the contrary, it gets its heartiest welcome from religious men. 
The proportion of clergymen, especially among the younger mem- 
bers, is very large, and, so far as Montreal is concerned, you 
could find almost every Protestant clergyman in the city taking 
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an intelligent interest in the proceedings of one sectic: >: an ther. 
I believe that they feel, perhaps more generally thea any other 
class, that knowledge is good for its own sake, and that insizad of 
building mental Pillars of Hercules, with “Ne plus ultra” in- 
scribed on them, the true watchword is Glanvil’s in his old book 
in defense of the Royal Society, “ Plus ultra.” They may not be 
as much interested as laymen in the industrial applications of sci- 
ence; but, to use the apt figure of Sir Lyon Playfair, they rejoice 
in the broadening and deepening of the main stream, on which too 
the side canals that are cut for the purposes of irrigation depend, 
because only on it can we sail into lands yet undiscovered, whose 
resources must benefit mankind and enrich theology. Every cler- 
gyman whom I met, British, Canadian, or American, recognized 
joyfully the services to humanity that the members of the Asso- 
ciation were rendering, and took delight in calling attention to 
their modesty of tone and the almost sublime absence of self-con- 
sciousness that characterized the greatest, sometimes adding a 
pious prayer that the time might soon come when a similar de- 
meanor would characterize as generally our synods, conferences, or 
assemblies. 

The weakness of the British Association, as well as its chief dan- 
ger, is not in attacks from without, but in a peculiar internal growth 
to which all such bodies are subject; that is, in some of those who 
are of its own household, and who, from its very popularity, may 
be recruited to an extent that would be fatal. Crotcheteers and 
fussy people with a little money and nothing to do attach them- 
selves to the Association, that they may use it as a stalking-horse 
for their glorification, or for trumpery discoveries, pretended re- 
forms, and statistics without point or rational nexus. “ Mirantur 
nihil nisi pulices, pediculos et se ipsos,” sarcastically observed 
good old Bishop South, in his familiar hitting-from-the-shoulder 
style, of similar virtuosi and barnacles in his day. So far, they 
have been kept pretty well in their own place, as simply fee-paying 
members of the Association. Papers must run the gauntlet of the 
committee of the section; and when the President is a man of 
sense and energy, he can kill all that are really objectionable. 
Of course he will be badgered, and, should that fail, accused of 
acting from personal motives, such as a fear that his own fame 
may be lowered by the brilliant paper he is endeavoring to sup- 
press; but if he has the courage of his convictions and remembers 
the responsibilities of his office, he, and he alone, can save the sec- 
tion from discredit. Already, some eminent men of science avoid 
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the Association, because of the scope that is given to the bores, 
and the prominence of some members whose claims to scientific 
leadership are of rather a shadowy nature. I received the kind of 
comfort that a French cynic says we get from the misfortunes of 
our best friends, on noticing that even the British Association had 
to carry its load of cranks and bear the responsibility of their fool- 
ishness. Have we not often had to groan over the wide publicity 
given to the mouthings of a weak brother, — for is it not also ex- 
plained in editorial notices that he is one of the most distinguished 
clergymen in this, that, or the other church? The more preposter- 
ous his utterances, the more eagerly does the press circulate them, 
till the poor public is obliged to look upon him as in deed and 
truth our representative man. Civility keeps us from protesting. 
We groan inwardly and are silent. I heard groans from some of 
the notables of the British Association, and not entirely without 
satisfaction, for they gave me opportunities of pointing out how we 
too had suffered and still suffer. They are, however, determined to 
abate the nuisance, for they feel that the life of the Association de- 
pends on this being done. When they succeed, we may learn how 
to do it, and may grace be given us to learn the lesson! At Mon- 
treal the nuisance was reduced to a minimum, partly because the 
number of really excellent papers left little time for the consider- 
ation of “fads.” As regards the quality of the papers read, the 
point where weakness was most expected, because many of the sen- 
ior members would not come this year, the Association has no oc- 
casion to regret meeting so far away from its centre. They may 
be published without a resurrection of the sneer of the witty phy- 
sician Stubbe at the members of the Royal Society: “They pur- 
pose to grow famous, as the Turks and Bonzes do to gain paradise, 
by treasuring up all the waste paper they meet with.” 

The results of the meeting promise to be far-reaching on many 
sides. An impulse or inspiration to the Association itself, and still 
more decidedly to the community, which it is to be hoped will not 
soon die out, is an immediate influence of the best kind; social ties 
have been formed ; our shortcomings have been frankly exposed ; 
the importance of encouraging scientific study for its own sake 
has been pressed home on minds that were wont only to ask, 
“ Will it advertise us?” or “ Will it bring in any money?” It has 
converted many of our guests to faith in the federation of the 
empire. In the light of the illimitable possibilities of continents 
that are called colonies, on the threshold of which we are stand- 
ing, European alliances and endless janglings in the House of 
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Commons over local matters that might be intrusted to county 
councils are dwarfed into comparative insignificance. They see as 
they never could see before where England’s true glory and chief 
power lie, and that the greatest mistake of the nineteenth century 
would be to repeat the great mistake of the eighteenth. Beyond 
the question of the federation of the empire, the outlook widens to 
the federation of the English-speaking race. For, while we at- 
tended a regular meeting of the British Association, where every- 
thing was done just as hitherto it has been done annually in some 
city in the British Islands, we could not help seeing that it had 
also the characteristics of a great international convention. It dem- 
onstrated the essential unity of our race; and this should lead us to 
ask, What steps in the direction of formal unity are practicable? 
Even the Frenchmen who spoke were, as Sir George Cartier’s fa- 
mous definition put it, Englishmen speaking French. Lord Lans- 
downe, in welcoming the distinguished Americans present, — repre- 
sentatives of a people who, “when the relations of the mother 
country and her colonies were less wisely regulated than at present, 
ceased to be subjects of the British crown, but did not cease to be 
our kinsmen,” — pointed out that these reunions at Montreal and 
Philadelphia would remind us of the ties which bind together the 
whole of the British race, “ties of mutual sympathy and good will, 
which such intercourse will strengthen, and which, I believe, each 
succeeding decade will draw more closely and firmly together.” 
No sentiment was more loudly cheered. Why should. we not be 
one to all intents and purposes? Why should we cease to be 
Englishmen when we become Americans? Why should Americans 
not claim all that is involved in British citizenship, to whatever 
part of the earth they go? Why should we or our children have 
to forswear our allegiance when God calls us to a country that our 
common ancestors acquired? Why should we not by common 
consent enact that there shall be a common citizenship, and that 
there shall be perpetual peace between all the branches of the 
race,—or, it may be, establish a council clothed with power 
to settle rationally disputes that may emerge? Does the skeptic 
answer such questions with “‘ Why may not men fly?” I answer 
that skepticism accomplishes nothing. Common citizenship would 
lead to all the unification that is desirable. In itself, it would be 
a long step to the millennium. 

But the church is more disunited than the race, and the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science has something to say 
to the churches. Its environment in Montreal was suggestive. 
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It met in the rooms of McGill University, and in the halls of the 
theological colleges by which the university is surrounded. We 
could hardly help being reminded of Voltaire’s description of 
England: “A country with a dozen religions and one sauce.” 
Every one could see at a glance that for the study of arts and 
science one college with its one staff of professors was enough for 
all the students that attend McGill, but that for the study of 
Protestant divinity four colleges at least were needed. Why? 
Because of the great number of divinity students? Not at all. 
The total number is between seventy and eighty, or about twenty- 
five a year, as the course usually extends over three years, whereas 
McGill has between one and two hundred students in arts and 
science ; not too many, either, for one staff to manage. Because 
of radical differences in religion, then? Not at all. In the four 
divinity halls particularized, the same Hebrew and Chaldee Scrip- 
tures are studied; the New Testament exegesis is the same; the 
hermeneutics, apologetics, church history, and theology must be 
substantially the same. It looks like bad management, but it is 
not confined to Montreal. It is wide as the Anglo-Saxon world. 
Why this waste? Not waste of money merely. That would be a 
small matter, for the united revenues of half a dozen average halls 
would be needed to fully equip one. Waste of power, the impossi- 
bility of subdividing the work of the professors, the unnecessary 
subdivision of classes, the loss of enthusiasm that might be gen- 
erated, the dwarfing of the religious life, are greater evils by far. 
But the greatest evil of all is the public proclamation that is prac- 
tically made, that every subject within the range of the knowable 
but theology may be studied in common and without tests. Is it 
wonderful that theology should come to be relegated to the regions 
of the unknowable, and that agnosticism should be the result? 
Literature, philosophy, mathematics, science, in all their depart- 
ments, studied fearlessly, by the same methods, in accordance with 
the same intellectual processes, with appeal to the tribunal of the 
ecumenical reason, — that is good, all men now say. No longer have 
men of science, as such, to vindicate themselves from the charge 
of atheism, and assure the world that they are not to be ranked 
“among the black conspirators against heaven.” They now have 
the right to ask, Is theology to be regarded as a science, if the 
Scriptures may not be studied as every other subject is studied? 
Students are taught, too, to suspect that theology is afraid of the 
light, by its exclusion from the university curriculum and its inclo- 


sure within the high walls of sect. This problem, of the same kind 
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or springing from the same roots as “ the religious problem of our 
country towns,” the church is bound to attempt to solve. Whether 
the solution lies in a common understanding among the various 
theological faculties, —in accordance with which the work would 
be subdivided and the students of each have the opportunity of at- 
tending all, —or in organic union of the churches, or in the uni- 
versity resuming theology as part of its original domain, need not 
now be discussed. But, as it is acknowledged that there is only 
one science, and that its methods of investigation are one, so it 
shall yet be seen that there is only one religion, and that Holy 
Scripture is as truly a subject for rational investigation as the 
books of Homer or Plato, of Mahomet or Confucius, or the great 
book of Nature itself. The king who established the Royal Soci- 
ety made it the whetstone of his wit, and the new experimental 
processes that refused to be limited to the trivium and quadri- 
vium laid down in the four Aristotelian modes were viewed with 
alarm by the old school in church and state. That day is past. 
All thinkers are in one school; and that school welcomes heartily 
Royal Society, British Association, and American Association. 
They have one object; to search for and to find truth, and there- 
fore all alike are handmaids to true theology. 
G. M. Grant. 


QuEEN’s Untversity, Krneston, CANADA, 
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EDITORIAL. 


SUPERFLUITIES IN PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Pustic worship in the non-liturgical churches is manifestly gaining in 
fullness and in symmetry. And the gain is no less marked in respect to 
the spirit of worship. The spirit is becoming more real and more perva- 
sive according to this larger exptession of it. The better trained congre- 
gations are showing more spiritual vitality. The listless habit which 
preceded the sermon, while the “ introductory services,” the “ prelimina- 
ries,” were going on, is giving way before the growing sense of the 
responsibilities of worship. 

But under this revival of the spirit of worship, this enlargement of its 
function, one who has any acquaintance with the churches cannot fail to 
note the growth of certain extravagances. Some churches seem to be 
experimenting in the matter of worship, with the result of producing an 
ambitious programme rather than an order of service. Parts are intro- 
duced or let into the service, which have no relevancy at the time and 
certainly no claim to permanency. The chief temptation here, and the chief 
danger, is in the use of the choir. A glance at the “ order of service” in 
such churches is enough to show that it was constructed with a view to 
the greatest possible use of the choir. The devices to this end are most 
ingenious. Sometimes a few verses of Scripture are introduced, to be 
read by the minister, as a rest between two elaborate pieces of music. 
Sometimes the strain from the organ which often follows the prayer, an- 
nounced on the “order” as a response, is prolonged into a solo, or 
duet, or general musical exercise, immediately after which the choir sing 
a hymn or an anthem. And sometimes the sermon is followed by music, 
prepared without reference to what has preceded, or to the natural con- 
clusion of the service. 

These words are not written as a protest against the use of choirs. The 
writer is a believer in choirs, not only as essential to the best congrega- 
tional singing, but also as having perfectly legitimate and most impressive 
uses apart from the congregation. The protest is against these unmean- 
ing repetitions, these interruptions of the natural order and flow of the 
service, these devices for introducing what is seen to be misplaced or su- 
perfluous. And the protest is urged the more freely because the fault is 
by no means altogether with the organist or choir. To our personal 
knowledge, the artistic no less than the religious sense of some organists 
is offended by these devices. The fault lies where the responsibility lies ; 
immediately with the music committee, indirectly with the better informed 
in the congregation, and to a certain degree with the minister, who may 
hesitate about concerning himself in this matter, or who may not be com- 
petent to speak with authority. The reasons for the allowance of this 
practice are various. Now it is the cost of the music, it being expected 
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that the service rendered will be conspicuous, and proportionate to the 
amount paid for it. Now it is the result of a compromise, some insisting 
that there shall be so much singing by the congregation, others that there 
shall be so much by the choir. Occasionally it seems to have followed, 
though quite unnecessarily, the suspension of the second service, the at- 
tempt being made to crowd too much into the remaining service. And 
in nearly all cases we suspect there is a latent feeling that something of 
this kind is necessary to make the service of the sanctuary attractive, and 
so to get a hearing for the truth. But whatever may be the reason for 
the practice, it cannot be denied that for the time being, — the difficulty 
will not be permanent,—some churches are grievously vexed in their 
spiritual life by these superfluities in worship. 

But we will not proceed with criticism. The remedy against the 
incoming of the artificial and superfluous is to be found in the develop- 
ment of the real aiffl necessary. Materials are abundant for a natural 
and impressive service. All the parts of public worship, and without 
abridgment, belong to the non-liturgical churches. The distinction of the 
liturgical churches is the use of the prayer-book. Through this the con- 
gregation finds frequent and orderly response. The hymn-book has been 
called the Congregational liturgy. It is the medium through which the 
congregation of the non-liturgical church finds the fullest and most fre- 
quent expression. And the wealth of the church at large in its resources 
of hymn and music, ancient and modern, almost surpasses calculation. 

There is also the liturgical use of Scripture, quite distinct from its 
didactic use as in the Scripture lesson; a use best satisfied in the chant, 
but measurably satisfied in responsive reading. And the congregation 
can take further part in the service, and most impressively, through the 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed. These were 
originally an integral part of the service in the Reformed churches. Cal- 
vin and Knox prescribe, after the prayer of intercession by the minister, 
the repetition by the congregation, in unison, of the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Apostles’ Creed. The Puritan, the purifier of worship, had no conten- 
tion at the first with such things as these. It was only as he was driven 
toward fanaticism that he relinquished part after part of the service, till 
little was left but prayer and exhortation. Then he showed the reach of 
his self-denials in respect to worship by putting away the public reading 
of the Scriptures, as he showed the pathos of his self-denials by the 
burial of his dead in silence, — his protest against the burial service of 
the Established Church. 

Out of such material as has been referred to, united with the reading of 
Scripture, prayer, and the preaching of the Word, it ought to be possible and 
easy to arrange an order of service which shall meet all the conditions of 
public worship. In any arrangement there are certain fixed points, like 
the general or pastoral prayer, and the sermon. The real question, there- 
fore, aside from that of the proportion of parts, is one of order, of 
sequence. How shall the service begin? —a question which is best an- 
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swered by asking: How shall the service have a responsible beginning? 
When the minister begins with the invocation, the service evidently has a 
responsible beginning, the congregation recognizing the fact by rising or 
bowing. But when the service opens with an anthem by the choir, the 
congregation cannot formally recognize the opening, and seldom accepts 
it as such in any true sense. The custom of beginning with the doxology, 
the congregation rising and singing, though open to some objections, is on 
the whole to be commended as insuring a responsible beginning, specially 
if this is followed by the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, the congregation 
still standing, or better, seated, with bowed head. Of course, the Lord’s 
Prayer is the invocation, than which none can be so direct and compre- 
hensive. This arrangement will allow the transfer of the anthem toa 
place where it will be understood to be within the service, and where it 
will be more apt to be rendered as a part of the service. By far the 
most natural and beautiful opening of the service, If so pronounced an 
opening as with the doxology is not necessary, is to be found in the re- 
vival of the ancient Christian salutation and response. Minister: “The 
Lord be with you,” or “ Grace, mercy, and peace be with you.” Congre- 
gation: “ And with thy (or your) spirit.” After which, minister and con- 
gregation unite in the Lord’s Prayer. 

The natural sequence of parts suggests that the liturgical use of Scrip- 
ture precede rather than follow its didactic use. The Scripture lesson 
points toward the sermon and should not be unnecessarily remote from it. 

In the distribution of the service of song between the congregation and 
the choir, care must be taken that the congregation is not overworked at 
any point, as in bringing together responsive reading and a congregational 
hymn, and also that the choir is not made intrusive and conspicuous. The 
hymns of the hymn-book, read or announced, belong to the congregation, 
with the occasional exception of certain hymns of impression rather than 
expression, which can best be intrusted to a few trained voices. It is the 
office of the choir to vitalize and support those parts of the service ren- 
dered together with the congregation, and the choir has the right to ex- 
pect that such parts as may be rendered by it alone will be regarded by 
the congregation as belonging equally to the worship of the sanctuary. 

But the most difficult point in the service is the moment of time which 
follows the general prayer. We have referred to the introduction here 
of the organ or choir or both. A few strains from the organ may not be 
objectionable, though the custom must be confessed to be a feeble imita- 
tion of the response in the liturgical churches. But a long and dreamy 
meditation by the organist is not worship, at least to the majority of the 
congregation. Neither is the continuance of the prayer, through the chant- 
ing by the choir of the Lord’s Prayer, or through the use of any words of 
pure devotion, unless this continued act is distinctly recognized as prayer. 
Nothing is more incongruous than to see the choir nominally continuing 
the devotions of the congregation, when the congregation has concluded, 
has changed its attitude, and has nothing to do but to stare at the choir. 
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Why are we so afraid of silence? We have heard of a church where the 
organ is played during the administration of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. Whether the strains of the organ are supposed to be necessary 
to sustained devotion, or whether the organist sees no difference between 
the distribution of the sacred elements and the taking up a collection, we 
are not advised. The incident shows a tendency. Why may we not 
allow a moment’s pause after the more intense spiritual act of prayer? At 
least let the minister take time to return to his seat before resuming the 
service. And when the service has been resumed, what better time can 
be found for introducing the notices or collection? A certain climax has 
been reached in prayer. There must be some reaction, some relief of 
spiritual feeling. The momentum cannot be fully maintained. Let ad- 
vantage be taken of this necessary reaction for the least devotional act of 
the service. 

We have asked how the service shall begin. We now ask how it shall 
close. What shall follow the sermon? Many preachers wish to follow 
the sermon immediately with prayer. Prayer is the natural outcome of 
the most direct and spiritual preaching. So Calvin arranged for the 
order of service which he prescribed, to culminate in the prayer of inter- 
cession. The only objection to this order is that if a hymn is used after- 
ward, it is supposed to leave the congregation standing for the benediction. 
And a more quiet and reverent conclusion of the service is secured if the 
congregation is seated, with bowed head, the benediction following the 
prayer. For ourselves we should prefer always to follow the sermon with 
prayer, the congregation rising to sing, but resuming the attitude of prayer 
for the benediction. Let the conclusion of the service be reverent and im- 
pressive at any cost. 

We cannot pass from the subject, into the discussion of which we have 
been led so far, without urging some considerations which seem to us 
vital to the development of public worship. 

One consideration is that any permanent enlargement or enrichment of 
worship must come from within the congregation. Not only must the 
spirit of worship be developed in the congregation ; the congregation must 
be trained to the exercise of worship. The introduction of extraneous and 
superfluous matter, such as we have had occasion to criticise, cannot ac- 
complish the desired purpose. An elaborate musical programme can never 
be made over into an order of church service. Musical devices and ex- 
pedients contribute nothing to the solution of the problem. They are 
misleading and demoralizing. The whole method involved in their use is 
wrong, and the motive of their use is wrong. The service of the church 
will become attractive, widely and permanently attractive, just in pro- 
portion as it is seen to be natural and spontaneous, vitalized with its own 
spiritual energies and enriched from out its own treasure house. 

Another consideration is that the development of public worship awaits 
the cultivation of the true liturgical spirit and method on the part of the 
ministry. The ministry of the non-liturgical churches has largely ignored 
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one class of its duties and offices. The minister is.a priest as well as a 
prophet. And the greater the simplicity of worship the greater the re- 
sponsibility resting upon him. If he ministers without altar or ritual or 
symbol, the more devolves upon him in person. He is the director, the 
inspirer of the service. He can elevate or depress the spirit of devotion. 
He virtually controls the service of the sanctuary. And there is no 
equivalent for the duty resting upon him at this point. The minister may 
not say, for example: I can so preach that it matters little how I pray. 
It does matter how the best preachers pray. Public prayer has its neces- 
sities and requirements, as inexorable as those which concern preaching. 
When the ministry is fully awake to the requirements and opportunities 
of public worship, the churches will show the results in increased interest 
and, we think, also, in increased spirituality. And the cultivation of the 
liturgical spirit will qualify the minister to act intelligently in the arrange- 
ment of the service with the organist or choir master. We doubt if 
many ministers at present are able to offer reasonable and helpful criti- 
cism, and we need hardly say that criticism of any other sort can result 
only in friction. 

And still another consideration is that the development of public wor- 
ship would be greatly enhanced by some wise attempts at uniformity 
among the churches. The variations now are simply bewildering. They 
will always exist to some degree owing to the different capacity of differ- 
ent churches. But they can be greatly reduced. Common principles in 
liturgics at least might be adopted and acted upon. And orders of ser- 
vice adapted to congregations with, and without, choirs might be prepared 
and recommended to the churches. One denomination has recently dele- 
gated to a committee the preparation of a creed for the consideration of 
the churches within its limits. Is it not time to intrust to competent 
men the preparation of an order of service for the consideration of the 
churches ? 


A FALSE TEST. 


An American professor relates that he has inquired abroad whether 
an eminent theologian “left a school behind him.” Just what was the 
significance of the question to his mind, is not perfectly clear. But he 
seems to suppose that the creation of a party is a conclusive test of 
theological superiority. A strong thinker will found a school. If the 
work of a theologian does not accomplish this result, it may be dismissed 
as of minor consequence. Assuming this to be the implication of the in- 
quiry to which we have referred, it mérits a few words of comment. 

It proposes a false test of strength. Founding a school is not a 
characteristic or essential function of a master in any department of 
science or art. It would be nearer the truth to say that the greatest 
thinkers have never founded schools. The second-rate, not the first- 
rate poets, have imitators. There is no school of Shakespeare, or 
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Milton, or Dante, or Homer. Raphael and Michael Angelo have in- 
fluenced all great artists who have succeeded them, and they have had 
innumerable copyists, but not imitators and followers. Socrates made an 
epoch in philosophy rather than founded a school. Jonathan Edwards’s 
writings are an open common for subsequent New England theological 
athletes. Some of his admirers founded schools. We have had Hop- 
kinsianism and Emmonsism, the Taste School and the Exercise School, 
New Haven theology and Oberlin theology, and we have heard of an 
“ Edwardeanism” which sought shelter under one of the eagle’s wings 
without seeming to know that there was another. But Edwards was 
greater than any school. It is a commonplace of history that Schleier- 
macher introduced a new era in the theology of his countrymen. But 
he founded no school. The greatest name in medizval theology is 
Anselm’s, but he died without organizing a camp. Augustine’s followers 
began to form into divisions before he laid down his pen. But it was not 
by his statement of the dogma over which they quarreled that he became 
the most potent influence in Western divinity. Paul branded as “ car- 
nal” the attempt to make him the founder of a school. The Master 
called himself “ the Truth.” 

Schools are created ordinarily by men of the smaller type who seize 
upon some half truth, and make it the principle of a new system. More 
likely than not this false centre is found in the periphery or on the 
horizon of Christian truth, where faith loses its certainty and doctrine 
shades off into opinion. 

Theology secures its permanent and positive gains always through 
men who are able to rise above the level of their times and look at truth 
from a higher point of view. Their method is that of a comprehension 
of antagonisms by means of a higher principle. It was men of this 
stamp, using this method, who overcame the Arian and the Sabellian 
oppositions to the church doctrine of the Trinity in the fourth century. 
The essence of Augustinianism, as a permanent power in Christian 
divinity, is its doctrine of real freedom, the union, not the antagonism, 
of grace and free-will. Lwuther’s doctrine of justification by faith only 
would never have stood had it not comprehended works and all virtue. 
The scholastic seventeenth century doctrine of the Bible has crumbled, 
as did the previous doctrine of papal supremacy, because it offered no 
true mediation between outward and inward authority. The modern 
mediating theology of Germany developed by Ullman, Neander, Twes- 
tin, Nitzsch, Julius Miller, Tholuck, Dorner, has helped to save German 
orthodoxy from defeat, and to open the way for progress in all depart- 
ments of theological science, by its resolute adherence to the principle of 
a true mediation between rationalism and supernaturalism. It is inti- 
mated that this “ middle party” in Germany is near its grave. There 
are three mistakes in such an assertion. It never was a “party.” The 
epithet “middle” is a complete misnomer. And “graves” are dug in 
history for opinions and theories, for parties and schools, not for princi- 
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ples, never for that principle which is but a reflection in thought of the 
one Mediator who rose from the tomb. 

A mediating theology is not a “ middle” theology, but something dia- 
metrically antagonistic. In all times of special mental activity and 
movement, in every important controversy, we may expect to find a 
middle party which has much to say about extremes and ultraisms, 
which carefully shapes verbal definitions so as to make its own proposi- 
tions appear to be mediatory, but which has no positive mediating prin- 
ciple. The attempt is made to strike out a middle way, not by superior 
comprehensiveness of statement, but by an avoidance of what are called 
extreme statements. The statements on either side are what is chiefly 
objected to. No candid or earnest effort is made to ascertain what 
truth the authors of these statements may have at heart. Such a 
“middle” way, history shows, has little permanence or power. Ex- 
amples of it are semi-Arianism and semi-Pelagianism. It is only a half 
way; what men of the world call a half-and-half policy. A genuine 
mediating theology is a very different affair. It cares for things more 
than for words, builds upon truths, not between them, seeks for them 
in opposing systems, harmonizes them by gaining a higher point of 
view, or leaves them unadjusted as paradoxes of being and life. It 
resolutely refuses to slight an unexplained remainder, regarding it as a 
sure testimony to the incompleteness of present knowledge, and as an in- 
centive to further investigation. It will not sacrifice one particle of 
reality for any verbal definition, however convenient. Its spirit is one of 
deadly hostility to partisanship. Partisanship, in divinity, is a child not 
yet advanced in theological arithmetic sufficiently to understand even 
fractions. The mediating theology has an appreciation of wholes and of 
unity. It aims at greater and greater systematic clearness and compre- 
hensiveness through a growing apprehension of the central truth, and of 
all theories in their relationship to Him who is the truth. He is the true 
mediator, not because He is something between God and man, but 
because He is both God and man. So a mediating theology is in prin- 
ciple a comprehensive theology. And it is the only true theology. To 
say that a mediating theology in any country has found its grave is to 
say that Christian theology there has become extinct. 

Nothing is more needed in the theology of this country than a clearer 
and stronger practical apprehension of the true nature and method of 
Christian divinity. Christian theology is not an outcome of this genera- 
tion or that. It is a growth. It springs from Christian faith. It isa 
science — the noblest science. The greatest, who labor to promote it, 
will not found “schools.” The humblest are sure of an imperishable 
influence and reward. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.—A STUDY IN POLITICS. 


As a national election approaches, the immediate question with every 
voter is, Whom shall I vote for? The answer is of considerable impor- 
tance, and the decision must be made conscientiously. But this question 
we do not propose to discuss. For various unfortunate reasons, it is diffi- 
cult enough to decide for one’s self, without forcing one’s advice on others. 
It is much to be regretted that other than political considerations must 
be recognized in making up this decision. 

But there is another and broader aspect in which a presidential cam- 
paign may be studied. Every campaign brings to the surface various 
movements of national life. It is an index of tendencies which are gain- 
ing strength. A national election and the preparations for it reflect some 
of the political, economical, and social advances of the people. From 
the reasons which parties, platforms, candidates, and speakers put for- 
ward to claim support, it is easy to learn what shrewd and self-interested 
observers believe to be the set or trend of things. A campaign is a mir- 
ror held up to the present. It may also help us to peer into the future. 
It is from this point of view that we venture to offer a few observations. 

The remark is often heard this year that no great issues are presented. 
There are some who tell us that prohibition is the only real issue. The 
opinion may or may not be correct; but it shows that important issues 
are not numerous nor prominent. When a distinguished foreigner said 
to Franklin Pierce that the extraordinary political excitement in the 
United States must surely indicate an impending crisis, the reply, which 
was the most notable observation ever made by that President, was to the 
effect that in this.country a crisis is always impending. The year 1884 is 
an apparent exception. At length a pause is given to this long-exeited 
nation. The apathy of which politicians complain is an expression of 
relief and repose. Within the memory of men forty years of age it has 
never been so difficult to awaken enthusiasm about a Presidential eleo- 
tion. This is partly due, perhaps, to dissatisfaction with the eandidates. 
But, on the other hand, the little enthusiasm existing is ealled out by per 
sonal attack and defence. The objections urged against the nominees 
keep the campaign from being altogether dull and uneventful. It may 
be doubted if better nominations would have stirred the nation’s blood. 
At best, there would have been only a respectable, decorous campaign. 
Both parties feel the need of an issue. Each might be designated as a 
party in search of an issue. Hence the oratory of Republicans expends 
itself in glorifying the past achievements of the grand old party and in 
exposing the unmitigated depravity of the Democrats, and the oratory of 
the Democrats is an ejaculation of horror in view of the unblushing cor- 
ruption of the Republicans. That the campaign is colorless, except on 
the personal side, will not be disputed. Even the tariff, as a political 


issue, is moribund. There is now only a question of method. The real 
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question is concerning the best plan for reducing the tariff. Reduction 
will go slowly on under the competition of both parties for public favor. 

We, ask, then, what this state of things indicates. Is there merely a 
pause in the great conflicts of progress, or has the nation found ultimate 
repose? Will the three remaining campaigns of the century be so hard 
put to it for political capital? Will our government, in the future, have 
no other occupation than to arrange details of commerce and jurispru- 
dence? What sentiments will appear in the platforms of the year 1900? 

It is safe to affirm that certain questions of a national character are 
practically disposed of. Civil service reform will be of diminishing im- 
portance in coming years. The principle of the reform is settled. Both 
parties agree. Public sentiment has forced an agreement. Neither party 
dares to despise the purification of the civil service. Public men will still 
bear watching. Incessant vigilance is necessary that good laws may be 
enforced. Various details are still to be determined. But the battle has 
been fought. The reform, as a reform, has been carried. Nothing re- 
mains but the execution of it. 

Another notion which certain politicians have been playing with, or 
rather fooling with, will never come to anything as a national issue. It 
is only a toy pistol, with which they may injure themselves, but with which 
they can do no harm td the nation. This notion is the so-called Ameri- 
can policy. It has to do with our foreign relations. Those who think 
there is something in it talk mysteriously about the Monroe doctrine, 
and the rights of naturalized citizens abroad, and foreign prisons, 
and the power to avenge insults from crowned heads, and about other 
distant monsters. All this is pure nonsense. Some readjustment of in- 
ternational law will doubtless be effected. Unforeseen exigencies will 
arise from time to time, which will be made the occasion for amending 
the laws. But however foolish this country may be in its foreign rela- 
tions, however bungling or childish its President or Secretary may be in 
diplomacy, it is about as certain as anything can be that none of the first- 
rate powers of Europe will have any but the most peaceful relations with 
the United States. The circumstances are scarcely conceivable under 
which a war could be provoked between this and any other country, 
There is no American policy except the old one of avoiding complications 
with foreign nations. Our relations abroad are to be the peaceful, noise- 
less relations of commercial exchanges and personal acquaintance. 
Neither the civil service, nor our foreign relations, nor, except indi- 
rectly, even the tariff, are the coming issues. 

This campaign does show conclusively that parties and statesmen will 
have to do more and more, in the future, with the industrial relations and 
interests of citizens. The tariff has been chosen as an issue, not only 
because nothing else can be thought of, but because politicians are aware 
that industrial interests are sensitive and unsettled. Uneasy relations 
exist between corporations and workingmen, between capital and labor. 
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The platforms take pains to champion the rights of workingmen. Either 
high-sounding phrases which touch these delicate relations but which say 
nothing, or specific promises to exclude cheap foreign labor and the like, 
or a deliberate attempt, as in the letters and speeches of General Butler 
for several years past, actually to array classes against each other, indicate 
what is coming. The tariff draws off attention to external competition 
with products and labor. It has and will have a legitimate place in 
legislation. But internal relations are not touched by the tariff. These 
are already pressing. It is doubtful whether those great corporations 
which spread over the continent can always be directed by the conflicting 
laws of the several States. Our commercial marine is already regulated 
by Congress in the relation of sailors to ship-masters and ship-owners. 
Trades-unions and kindred organizations receive the official attention of 
senators. The tendency of wealth and poverty to crystallize in extremes 
is producing results which in one form and another will tax the skill of 
statesmanship. To a large degree the States will continue to regulate in- 
dustrial relations. But what enters into State politics cannot easily be 
kept out of national politics. Besides, the power Congress has to raise 
revenue, to collect taxes, imposts, and excises, to regulate commerce 
among the several States, and so on, leaves a wide doorway open for 
national control of industrial and economical pursuits. Safety lies in 
the diversity of interests and in the roominess of our vast territory for 
expansion in any direction. But our publicists will learn that a tariff of 
protection, whatever its uses, is not a panacea for the various disorders 
of material interests. It is an honorable service to develop the wealth 
and prosperity of the country, but it is also difficult. The century is not 
likely to close without some bitter public conflicts on these questions. 
Communism, with all its exaggerations and unreasonableness, is a tremen- 
dous fact. It expresses a sentiment which is not altogether wrong, and 
which now invites, but by and by will demand, attention. 

A moral issue is looming on the horizon. Prohibition is sure to be- 
come a national question. It cannot always be confined to the States. 
National parties and presidential candidates cannot much longer evade 
it. If it is competent for the States it is competent for the general gov- 
ernment to enact sumptuary laws. A great and increasing body of in- 
telligent citizens is in deadly earnest against intemperance. The senti- 
ment in favor of stringent measures is gathering volume. It may be 
long before prohibition can command a majority of electoral votes, but it 
may soon hold the balance of power, and then it will dictate some kind 
of terms. We pass no judgment on the propriety of introducing this 
issue into national politics. We think the vote for Governor St. John, 
whatever it may amount to, will stand for a good deal else besides prohi- 
bition, and will therefore be misleading if accepted as an index of the 
sentiment in favor of national prohibitory legislation. But we predict 
that prohibition will be an increasingly prominent issue. It is never safe 
to underestimate the strength of a purely moral issue in American poli- 
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tics. Sagacious politicians have been treated to some genuine surprises 
in that direction. 

The appearance on the political arena of interests which pertain to in- 
dustrial, social, and sumptuary relations, and which heretofore have been 
regulated by the several States, raises a larger question which includes 
them all. Is the relative extent of legislation by the general government 
to increase or diminish? The abstract principle will not, of course, be- 
come a distinct issue. But if the occasions multiply for resorting to fed- 
eral control, if one interest after another, as its area widens, appeals from 
local to national legislation, this may become practically the distinction 
between parties, one pressing on the side of centralization, the other hold- 
ing back against it. The doctrine of states’ rights has always been diffi- 
cult of adjustment, and may be increasingly troublesome. It would un- 
doubtedly be advantageous to have the laws of the States uniform in 
some respects; for example, concerning marriage and divorce. But in 
@ given instance it might be better to secure the end, even with more 
trouble, through the several Legislatures, than to establish a precedent for 
national supervision. At all events, parties may in the future be charac- 
terized by the emphasis they respectively place on national or local gov- 
ernment. 

We do not consider Mormonism a political issue, present or future. 
There is but one sentiment about the bad thing itself. It will doubtless 
be a perplexity for some time to come. There will be difference of. opinion 
concerning the treatment of it. One party may favor summary methods, 
the other may temporize. But no party will dream of sanctioning polyg- 
amy. If political suicide is to be committed it will be done in a more 
respectable fashion. The polygamy of Mormonism is not only local but 
also temporary. 

The Southern inheritance of prejudice and bitterness, which has thus far 
perpetuated one party to make the “solid South,” is to be of diminishing 
importance as a factor in national politics. Prejudice is long-lived, but is 
slowly dying out. The embers of past conflicts may smoulder, but will 
not burst out into flame. Diversity of interests will break up the South 
into healthy political opposition. It is not safe yet, but with each dec- 
ade it will become less dangerous for the South to share the responsibil- 
ities of government. There is much more reason to apprehend danger in 
the North than in the South. The North receives the entire tide of for- 
eign immigration. New elements in population come too fast to assimi- 
late well. Growth of material prosperity is most rapid in the North. 
Extremes of luxury and degradation are widest apart in the cities of the 
North. East and West are more likely to find themselves in antagonism 
than North and South. 

There are those who experience a sense of disappointment in realiz- 
ing that existing public issues are not of a sort to arouse enthusiasm. 
We have been so accustomed by slavery and the civil war and recon- 
struction to the political excitement of great questions that we can hardly 
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settle down to the moderation appropriate to financial and industrial 
interests. These are important, but not exciting. What is said, how- 
ever, of history is true of politics. That is rightly considered the best 
part of a nation’s history about which there is least to put upon record. 
National prosperity is uneventful. It is adversity which is full of excite- 
ments and changes. So in the peaceful, prosperous periods of national 
life there is greatest difficulty in finding issues which shall move the 
heart of the people. Apparent indifference to the result of an elec- 
tion may show that all is going so well that even a change of parties can- 
not disturb the healthy progress of the people’s welfare. At such times 
let those signs which do appear prepare us for the developments of the 
future. 

If a tone of moderation runs through this article, it is not the result of 
indifference, but of a candid estimate of the actual condition of public af- 
fairs. We do not deny that a change of parties might be injurious to 
important interests. The fear of it will determine many votes. Party 
allegiance will lead many voters to waive objections to candidates on per- 
sonal grounds. But, nevertheless, we cannot take an exaggerated view 
of the political issues which this campaign presents. Apprehension of 
disaster is quite sure to magnify any reality which may ensue. It should 
be remembered that there is security for good behavior in the even bal- 
ance of parties. 

Let every one take into account the issues at stake, the character of the 
parties, the claims and reputation of the candidates, and then decide con- 
scientiously. No one should yield to dictation or coercion. Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind. 


FRANCE AND CHINA. 


Four months ago M. Ferry, amid great applause, communicated to the 
French Chamber the provisions of the Treaty of Tientsin. The same 
declaration was also read by him to the Senate. Without as well as 
within the Assembly the announcement was received with much favor. 
The treaty was supposed to have terminated a series of costly military 
expeditions ; to have settled the validity of important antecedent com- 
pacts ; to have materially and hopefully advanced a purpose of colonial 
power in Farther India which France, through all changes of dynasty 
and government, has steadfastly cherished for nearly a century; to have 
given new prestige to French arms in eastern Asia; to have extended 
the French protectorate, so that it covered the whole of Cochin-China 
from Cape Cambodia to the southern border of the Chinese Empire; and, 
most important of all, to have brought the civilization of the West, along 
a line of nearly four hundred miles of interior frontier, face to face with 
that of the Middle Kingdom, and to have placed in the hands of France 
the key to the provinces and traffic of southern and central China. 
Hitherto commerce has but touched a few points on or near the seaboard. 
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It seemed that at last the interior was to be penetrated, and that scon 
three hundred millions of people would be made accessible to Western 
manufacturers and merchants. 

Subsequent events have shown that the congratulations and rejoicings 
called forth by the declaration of the French Cabinet were premature. 
But they indicate how great are the issues of the present contest between 
France and China. 

The description given by a correspondent of the London “Times ” of 
the bombardment below Foo-Chow has excited much sympathy for the 
Chinese. There is a general impression that Western powers are unscru- 
pulous in their dealing with weaker and semi-civilized nations. The 
recent conduct of the French toward Madagascar seems to deserve the 
severest censure. It is natural to suppose that their treatment of China 
is as arrogant, rapacious, and barbarous as their dealings with the Hovas 
and the government of Queen Ranavalona. 

Such a judgment is not sustained by the facts, so far as they have been 
made known. Reserving a final opinion as to particular transactions, we 
cannot but think that China is in the wrong in the present contest, that 
the French have been unduly criticised and censured, and that it is for 
the interest of China, even more than of other nations, that she should 
carry out the concessions of the Treaty of Tientsin, and give satisfaction 
for past delinquency. 

The second article of this Treaty pledged China “to withdraw at once 
across her frontier all the Chinese garrisons in Tonquin.” The fifth arti- 
cle, in arranging for further final negotiations to be conducted by pleni- 
potentiaries, to “meet in the course of three months,” affirms that these 
negotiations will proceed “on the above settled bases,” one of which was 
this agreement to an immediate withdrawal of the Chinese troops. M. 
Ferry, in presenting the terms of the treaty to the Deputies, affirmed : 
‘Tt is final in all its clauses, executory, and, we may say, already in course 
of execution.” He also stated (May 20th) that “by agreement with the 
Viceroy, the Chinese garrisons of Tonquin would be withdrawn between 
the 6th and 26th of next month.” The treaty was signed May 11th, by 
Li Hung Chang, First Secretary of State, Viceroy of Tehili, and by 
Captain Fournier. The latter received from his government “full powers 
to conclude a treaty, with the sole proviso that he should make sure of 
the ratification of the Chinese government before using them.” The 
Viceroy signed, having equally “full powers” from Pekin; and the 
Tsung-li-Yamen informed his Excellency of the Emperor's entire ap- 
proval of the treaty. No hint was given in any quarter that an imme- 
diate evacuation of the fortresses meant a withdrawal after three months, 
the interpretation now said to be given by the Tsung-li-Yamen. Early 
in June a small body of troops— three French companies, three Ton- 
quinese, and a band of Chasseurs d’Afrique at the head of a long convoy 
of provisions — left Hanoi to occupy Langson, one of the positions on the 
frontier which the Chinese were to evacuate. The departure of the ex- 
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pedition was announced in the public journals as early as June 5th. The 
Chinese government were fully advised of its departure and purpose. 
The intention of the French government to place garrisons there, and at 
That-Ki and Kao-Bang, “at the appointed dates,” was fully understood. 
The troops, after a toilsome march, arrived at the river Song-Thuong, 
above Bac Le, on the 22d of June. From the report of Colonel Du- 
gennes, the officer in command, it appears that his men, while crossing 
the river early the next morning, were fired on from a wooded hill 250 
metres distant ; that eight hours were gained by the Chinese commander 
through deceptive negotiations which he entered into in order more effeet- 
ively to dispose his forces ; and that when the French column resumed its 
march it was again attacked, and on the next morning was so sorely 
pressed as to be obliged to retreat to avoid “complete annihilation.” The 
Chinese were well armed with Remingtons, Winchesters, and Peabodies. 
Two officers of Colonel Dugennes’ force, twenty men, and a number of 
coolies were killed, and five officers and sixty-six men were wounded. The 
affair was a carefully prepared ambuscade. During the negotiations on 
the 22d it appeared that the Chinese were fully acquainted with the 
treaty. The French troops were instructed, even after the first attack, 
not to fire first on the Chinese, whatever their attitude. The expedition 
may have been sent prematurely. It does not appear that General Millot 
— if, as is supposed, he notified the Chinese authorities of his purpose to 
occupy Langson — waited for any reply. His resignation probably im- 
plies dissatisfaction with his management on the part of the authorities 
at home. Colonel Dugennes has been officially censured for “serious 
imprudence.” The treaty specifies no date of evacuation, and there 
is no evidence that one prior to the 26th of June was required by the 
agreement. But when all this, and much besides, is said, there is no ap- 
proach to a justification of the Chinese. Their conduct was contrary not 
only to a fair interpretation of the letter, but also to the whole tenor and 
spirit of the treaty. It was a hostile act, — one which, unless promptly 
disavowed by the government at Pekin, and atoned for, was a virtual dee- 
laration and an actual beginning of war. Nor does it stand alone. Hanoi 
was attacked only three days later, for two days. Li Hung Chang fell 
apparently into discredit. The Marquis Tseng and an influential party 
were understood to advise a repudiation of the treaty. The Tsung-li- 
Yamen itself, which had approved the treaty, is charged with having also 
approved the attack upon the French troops, as now it justifies it, if re- 
cent advices are trustworthy, by a quibbling interpretation of the com- 
pact. The Chinese government has acknowledged its responsibility by 
offering to pay an indemnity of 20,000,000 francs. Langson is not yet 
evacuated, and throughout the negotiations, since the affair at Bac Le, the 
aim of China seems to have been to gain time, and, if possible, to put 
France in a position in which active measures would be likely to embroil 
her with other foreign powers. 

Whatever the issue of present complications, France is not likely to 
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let go its hold upon Tonquin, nor to relinquish its rights of trade under 
‘the treaty. We doubtless see, therefore, the beginning of a new era in 
the history of China. With an active and aggressive power occupying 
the frontier along which lie the Chinese provinces most prone to insurrec- 
tion, with the Russians close upon the western and northern boundaries, 
and the commerce of the world pressing for admission at its ports, 
China cannot maintain its past isolation. So long as it could keep itself 
aloof from the outer world, provinces might rebel or starve, and the 
government adopt no measures for the rapid movement either of troops 
or provisions. Safe behind its wall, the Emperor could look on un- 
moved. But this condition of affairs is near its end. Railroads are al- 
ready a military necessity. Permission very recently has been given for 
their construction. Foreign capital and the ever watchful interests of 
trade are considering a route which will traverse the Empire from north 
to south. In order to check the intrigues and advances of the French 
on the Tonquin border, new concessions must be made to other Western 
powers, just as, not long ago, fear of the Russians led China to induce 
Corea to open her ports to the trade of the world. The danger of 
China is dismemberment. Probably this is not desirable at present. 
Nor is it for the welfare of the people that immense changes in its in- 
ternal affairs — the relations of the provinces to each other and to the 
imperial government, the methods and regulations of trade — should come 
suddenly and by force. It is for the interest of trade that the land 
should immediately be sown thick with missionaries of the gospel ; that 
the people should become in a measure prepared for the material bless- 
ings which Western civilization owes largely to Christianity, and for 
free contact and unrestrained commerce with other peoples. The country 
is now open to Christianity, as it is not yet to traffic. Shall the church 
prove listless or indifferent to such a call? It should rather draw upon 
its resources and bend its energies at once and without stint to the work 
which lies before it. And secretaries and directors of our great foreign 
missionary societies, and every friend of these associations, should see to 
it that a cause so large and urgent be pressed upon the thought and 
liberality of the church, in a spirit accordant with the progress of the 
world, with the breadth and comprehensiveness of the gospel, and with 
the providential leading of the nations. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE FREE CHURCH MOVEMENT IN SWEDEN. 


THE national religion of Sweden is Lutheran. The Augsburg Confes- 
sion of Faith was long since adopted as the national confession and the 
Lutheran Church was established by law as the state church. The king 
is the head of the church; it is supported from the public funds; all 
citizens are members of the church and have the right to partake at the 
communion table without regard to character ; children are confirmed at 
fourteen years of age; pastors are not required to be converted men. 
Until very recent years, the laws of Sweden have not tolerated any other 
form of religion; and all movements towards “separatism” from the state 
church have been visited with severe penalties. By numerous prosecu- 
tions, fines, and imprisonments have the authorities sought in vain to 
smother every appearance of “ dissenters.”” Only the more rapidly and 
widely has the discontent with the state church spread. 

This religious awakening began, about forty years ago, from the preach- 
ing and writings of Karl Olaf Rosenius; but neither he nor his followers 
had any purpose of leaving the state church. Their only aim and hope 
was the reformation of the state church; a revival of true religion and 
spiritual life within the church which should bring her up to be a true 
church of Christ. Then the Methodists of England sent Rev. George 
Scott as missionary to Sweden; he was mobbed and driven out of the 
country ; fifteen years afterwards he returned to be received with honor, 
and to find that the work he began had steadily gained strength under 
the guidance of other men. The Baptists of the United States began 
some missions in Sweden about thirty-one years ago, under the leadership 
of Rev. Anders Wiberg, who yet survives to see the great fruit of his la- 
bors. Methodism has not prospered largely, but now has a membership 
in Sweden of about 7,000. The Baptists have been much more success- 
ful, and have done great good for the advancement of true piety and 
religious freedom in that land, and number their church membership at 
about 26,000. 

Simultaneously with these denominational and separatist movements, 
another spiritual revival had been going on inside the state church. It 
was the work begun by Rosenius. At his death his mantle fell upon 
Rev. P. Waldenstrém, Ph. D., of Gefle, a professor of Greek and the- 
ology in a state school, a preacher of wonderful power, and an author of 
many religious works, doctrinal and practical, some of which have circu- 
lated 40,000 copies. He was originally a Lutheran priest. His constant 
and powerful co-laborer has been Rev. E. J. Ekman, for years a Lutheran 
priest and now president of the theological school at Christinnehamn, who 
has, by tongue and pen and song, as preacher, editor, and teacher, been 
of great service to the free church movement. Some of his religious 
books have reached a circulation of 30,000 copies, and a hymn-book, fif- 
teen months after its first appearance, has reached a sale of 80,000 
copies. Prof. A. Fernholm, Mr. C. J. Nyvall, Dr. Axel Beskow and 
very many others have been distinguished helpers in this work. 

1 During the spring of 1884 the author of this article went to Sweden for 


the purpose of investigating this subject, and spent some weeks there, enjoying 
many facilities for making his inquiries complete. 
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This movement embraced a large proportion of the real Christians in 
the state churches. These began by degrees to take issue with the state 
church on the following points : — 

That a state church including in its membership all citizens cannot 
be a true church of Christ ; 

That a Christian church should be composed of those only who are 
supposed to be converted ; 

That only converted men should be pastors of churches ; 

That only those should be allowed to partake at the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper who truly believe on Christ. 

Upon these and many minor questions they earnestly sought the 
reformation of the state church, with no thought of separation from it. 

At first these earnest Christians began to meet in private circles to par- 
take of the communion together; then the Lutheran priests refused to 
serve them except at the public communions in the state churches. This 
led to the formation of “ Lord’s Supper societies,’ which found some 
“believing priest” who would serve them at the communion table, or 
they chose one of their own members to act in that capacity. These so- 
cieties were merged into what were called “ Mission societies” for gen- 
eral Christian work ; and soon these “Mission societies” became regu- 
larly organized churches, although the larger number have not changed 
their names. This movement has now come to have very large numbers, 
and to exert great power for the cause of Christ in Sweden and other 
lands. These churches have no denominational name, and the separate 
local churches are named variously: “ Mission society,” ‘“ Mission 
church,” “ Brother’s church,” “ Ansgarii society,” “Church of Christ 
at——,”” “the Local church at-——,” “ God’s church at » “the 
Free church at ——,” ete. 

The Lutheran state church is especially bitter toward this new move- 
ment, which is drawing so heavily upon the best elements in that church. 
They seek to stigmatize its followers by calling them “ Waldenstrémians,” 
after Dr. Waldenstrém. General custom among themselves, however, 
designates the new churches as “ Mission churches,” and this will be the 
most convenient name for Americans. They repudiate earnestly the 
name “ Waldenstrémian,” and any intimation that they follow any hu- 
man leader ; and declare that their models are only Christ and the Bible. 
These churches had their small beginnings about twenty-five years ago ; 
for some years increased slowly and were so widely separated as to have 
little fellowship and comfort from each other, amid their sufferings from 
their civil-ecclesiastical persecutors. During the last ten years the move- 
ment has gained with astonishing rapidity, but these churches had no 
general and distinctive bond of union or of codperation until six years 
ago, 1878. At that time they formed a missionary society for home and 
foreign work, called “The Swedish Mission Union” (Svenska Missions 
Férbundet). This society holds an annual delegate and mass meeting 
lasting three days ; besides this, the churches have local district associa- 
tions which meet four times each year, and the ministers have an associa- 
tion which meets yearly. 

These free churches now number at least 400, with a membership of 
about 100,000. This is an average church membership of 250, a total 
equal to one fourth the entire membership of the Congregational churches 
in the United States, and as many as the combined membership of all the 
Congregational churches in Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
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and Minnesota. They employ twenty-two foreign missionaries (besides 
those who labor in Norway), of whom eleven labor in Russia, six in Fin- 
land, one in Lapland, and two on the Congo in Africa. They have two 
theological schools, the first having been opened only five years ago. 
Seven periodicals, weeklies and monthlies, are in sympathy with this 
Free Mission church movement. One of the weeklies has a circulation 
of 11,000. 

The type of piety among these Swedish “ free Christians” (as they 
love to call themselves) is delightful. They are peaceable, meek, fervent, 
devoted, upright, especially given to prayer and the reading of the Bible. 
With most singular fidelity and simplicity they have sought to follow the 
New Testament idea of a church of Christ ; and the results are remark- 
able, and well worthy the careful study of Christians in other lands. 

These Swedish free churches are purely Congregational. In polity, 
doctrines, liberty, and variety in unity, in general methods, and in the 
leading features of their history, they are Congregational to the core. 
Considering that they are a people isolated from the world’s highways, 
and of different language, and have had no Congregational missionaries 
sent to them, and have known nothing of the Congregational churches in 
other parts of the world, and have thus had no help from their experi- 
ences and precedents, this similarity is very surprising. It is also grati- 
fying to Congregationalists and instructive to students of church history, 
to know what sort of churches have been thus self-developed in another 
land, during a time of keen public discussion of the question, “ What is 
the New Testament idea of a true church of Christ?” and a time of 
most eager, profound, and reverent study of the Bible for light on this 
question. Rev. George Wiberg, Swedish missionary in Minnesota, first 
claimed that the Swedish “ Mission churches” both in Sweden and in 
this country were like our Congregational churches; and when some 
doubted, he said that there was no word in the English language which 
would accurately designate these churches except the word “ Congrega- 
tional.” In the letter from Rev. Dr. P. Waldenstrém which appears in 
this article, it will be noted that he says (after studying Congregational- 
ism as expounded by the sainted Dr. Leonard Bacon, Dr. Dexter, and 
Rev. A. H. Ross, D. D.) that “these free churches are, in foundation 
and ground, Congregational, as you yourself know by your visit in our 
land.” So far as self-government, the independence of the local church, 
and the fellowship of the churches are concerned, no churches in the 
world are more purely and firmly democratic and Biblical than these young 
free churches of Sweden. In 1877 these churches looked out among 
them seven men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, 
whom they appointed over this business of preparing a confession of 
faith and rules for church government. The report of this committee 
had no binding force upon any church. They received it as suggestions 
from wise men, and then adopted part, all, or none of it, as each church 
separately and independently chose to do. This committee published the 
following report in 1878 : — 


“ SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE ORDER OF THE CHURCHEs.! 
“ Art. I. The Church of Christ is spoken of in the New Testament in a two- 
fold signification. Sometimes this word signifies the communion of saints, or the 


1 Literally, “Forslag till Forsamlings-Ordning ;” that is, “Proposal for 
Church-Order.” 
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communion of all who are in Christ ; sometimes it signifies a society of Christians 
in a certain place. In this latter signification this word church is used in the 
following articles. Matt. xvi. 18; Eph. v. 25, 27, 29, 32; i. 22, 23; v. 23; 
Col. i. 18, 24; 1 Tim. iii. 15; Heb. xii. 23; 1 Cor. xv. 9; Gal. i. 13; Phil. 
iii. 6; Acts viii. 1; Acts xi. 22; xiii. 1; xv. 4; xx. 17; Rom. xvi. 1, 5; 
Philem. 2; 2 Cor. i. 1; Gal. i. 2, 22; 1 Thess.i.1; Rev.i.4; ii. 1, 8, 12, 
18; iii. 1, 7,14; Rom. xvi. 16. 

“ Art. II. A Christian local church arises in this way: the Christians unite 
together for mutual edification, correction, and help ; and also for activity in 
extending the kingdom of God. By this it is not denied that in such a church 
may be found hypocrites, who, since they confess Christ with their mouths, and 
also outwardly live good lives, may not always by men be distinguished from 
the Christians. 1 Cor. i.2; Matt. xviii. 20; Acts xi. 26; xiv. 27, 28; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 26; v. 4; 1 Thess. v.11; 1 Pet. ii. 5; Acts xiii. 1-5; 3 John 7, 8; Gal. 
vi.2; Rom. xii. 13; Acts xi. 29, 30; 1 Cor. xv. 58; John vi. 70, 71; xv. 2; 
Gal. ii. 4 ; Acts v. 1-11. 

“ Art. III. The church receives into membership such as believe on Christ, 
and have been baptized in childhood or when older. Acts ii. 41, 47 ; viii.12;1 
Cor. xii. 13 ; Acts xvi. 15, 33 ; xviii. 8 ; 1 Cor. i. 16 ; Ps. viii. 2 ; Mark x. 14, 15. 

“ Art. IV. The church acknowledges the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments as the only rule for the Christian’s faith and doctrine, and the 
highest rule for his conduct. Ps. xciii. 5; cxix. 105 ; Is. xl. 8; Luke xxiv. 27, 
44; John v. 39; 2 Tim. iii. 15, 16; 2 Pet. i. 19-21; Heb. i. 1, 2; John xv. 
27; xix. 35; xxi. 24; Luke i. 1-4; 1 John i. 1, 3; Gal. i. 8; Luke x. 16; 
John xvi. 13 ; 1 Thess. ii. 128; 2 Pet. i. 16; iii. 2; Jude 17; Acts xvii. 11. 

“Art. V. In order to fulfill her heavenly calling, it isthe duty of the church, 
while using the various gifts God bestows, to use in the unity of the Spirit those 
means which He gives for her edification, namely: the Word, Baptism, and the 
Lord’s Supper. All use of carnal weapons in the affairs of the kingdom of 
Christ the church ought toshun as unscriptural and inadmissible. Matt. xxviii. 
19, 20; Acts ii. 42; Col. iii. 16; 1 Cor. xi. 23-26; Matt. xxvi. 26,28; Luke 
xxii. 19, 20 ; John xviii. 36 ; Matt. xxii. 21; xxvi. 53; Acts viii. 18-20 ; 2 Cor. 
x. 4; Eph. vi. 11-18 ; Acts xviii. 15. 

“ Art. VI. While the church acknowledges all the privileges of believers, 
and the duty of each one, according to the gifts he has received, to declare the 
Lord’s merit, yet she may separately choose and call supervisors or elders, teach- 
ers, evangelists, deacons, and deaconesses for rendering the service which God’s 
word directs for the edification of the church. 1 Pet. ii. 9, and v. 5; 1 Thess. 
v.11.(see under Art. II.) ; Num. xi. 29 ; Joel ii. 28; 1 Cor. xiv. 26,31; 1 
Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim. ii. 2 ; Acts xiv. 23; vi.2-4; Rom. xvi.1; Acts xiii. 2 (see 
under Art. IT.) ; Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. v. 2,3; 1 Thess. v.12, 13; Heb. xiii. 
7, 17. 

“ Art. VII. The church itself may determine the order in detail of the meet- 
ings of the church, as well as at baptisms and the Lord’s Supper, that according 
to God’s word all things may be done decently and in order. John iv. 24; 
1 Cor. xiv. 40, and v. 26 (see under Art. IT.) ; Col. iii. 16,17 ; 1 Cor. viii. 9. 

“ Art. VIII. The affairs of the church are decided by vote, wherein al] the 
members of the church, of a certain age, partake with equal right. The age 
each church separately decides for itself. Acts vi. 2, 3,5; xv. 22; also v. 23, 
25, 30; 1 Pet. v. 5. 

“ Art. TX. If some member of the church does not walk worthy of the gos- 
pel, he should, according to the Word of the Lord and the apostolic example, be 
the object of loving censure ; and, if he continues in his sin, be repelled from 
the church. He may, however, be received into the church again, provided he 
change his mind. Matt. xviii. 15-18 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 1 ; John xx. 23 ; Matt. xvi. 19 ; 
1 Thess. v. 14; 2 Thess. iii. 6, 14,15; 1 Cor. v. 3-5; 1 Tim. i. 20; 1 Cor. v. 
11-13; 1 Tim. v. 19, 20; 2 Cor. ii. 6-8. 

“ Art. X. To provide for matters of common interest, such as home and 
foreign missions, education of teachers, mutual help, etc., the separate churches 
may unite in a general meeting in order to agree concerning the methods which 
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are necessary. In the decisions made at these meetings, only delegates may 
take part who have been chosen for that purpose by the churches. Acts xv. 1, 
2, 4, 6, 22; Rom. xv. 25, 26; Acts ii. 29, 30 (see under Art. II.) ; 1 Cor. viii. 
18, 19, 23 ; Acts xviii. 24-28. 

“Art. XI. Should Christians who do not belong to a church instituted ac- 
cording to this order, but yet are well witnessed for the Christian life, desire 
to partake of the Lord’s Supper with this church, then the church must decide 
concerning it. Mark ix. 38-41; Rom. xii.5; 1 Cor. x.17; xii. 12, 20, 27; 
Rom. xvi. 12; 2 Cor. iii. 1; 1 John iii. 12 ; 1 Cor. xiii. 13. 

“Art. XII. Since, according to Art. IV., the Holy Scriptures are the high- 
est and only rule, it follows, therefore, that if anything in these articles, upon 
further trial, should be found not to possess sufficient ground in the Scriptures, 
it should be changed. 1 Cor. xiii. 9, 10.” 


I have a collection of the confessions and rules of thirty of these Mis- 
sion churches from various parts of Sweden, and present below such 
brief extracts from some of them as fairly illustrate their characteristics. 
None of them are full copies of the report of the committee of “seven 
wise men,” while most of them are in general harmony with it. 


Mission Society or OsTERUNDA, 1880. 


“1, The Mission Society in Osterunda would be a Christian church, inde- 
pendent of human written creeds, but would be founded upon the word of God, 
working, in brotherly communion, with a living faith in Jesus Christ, for the 
mutual edification of its members, for their care and aid, and for the spread 
of the Kingdom of God.” 


HeEpDEsuUNDA Mission Society, 1880. 


“T, The object of the Society is to unite the Christians in Hedesunda parish 
for mutual edification, Christian labors and discipline,” ete. 

“§ V. Durres or THE ManaGers. 3. To arrange that a service of prayer 
for missions is held the first Sunday of each month and a collection taken at 
that time for foreign missions ; also that on the third Sunday a collection shall 
be taken for home missions.” 


IMMANUEL CHURCH, STOCKHOLM, 1881. 


“. . .§ IIL This church desires to observe and keep according to the words 
of the Lord the institutions commended by our Saviour, and to exercise mutual 
oversight and discipline. It is the. wish of this church that its members shall 
partake at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper within the church ; but thereby 
they do not say anything to prevent any one from communing with other Chris- 
tians, but allow liberty as love requires.” 

“. ..§ VI. This church aims at purity in doctrine and zeal in labor, but al- 
ways laying it to heart that love is the greatest ; and with regard to all God’s 
children, even the simple ones to endeavor to fulfill the word of the Lord: 
‘Love one another.’ In respect to baptism, each member shall have freedom 
to act according to his own convictions.’ 


West Loérsta Mission Cuurcsa, 1880. 


“J. This church is composed of men and women who truly believe on Christ, 
and who will seek, in the name of Jesus, and in harmony with the word of God, 
to spread the Kingdom of Christ, both within and without the church. 

“§ II. This mission aims : 

“ a) To have the word of God- proclaimed by ministers who truly believe on 

ist ; 

“(6) To establish and support Sunday schools ; 

“(c) To see, too, that the word of God is studied ‘here and there in the 


houses,’ when the church appoints some of the members to lead meetings for 
edification. 
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* § III. The church chooses : 

“(a) Leader. (1 Tim. iii. For the duty of the leader, see Acts xx. 28 ; 1 Pet. 
vy. 1-3. The church’s duty toward the leader, Heb. xiii. 17 ; 1 Thess. v. 12, 13; 
1 Tim. v. 17; Phil. ii. 29. The leader’s salary, 1 Cor. ix. 7-11; 1 Tim. v. 18.) 

“(b) As many elders as necessary (2 Thess. iii. 12) ; whose duty it is to 
watch over the spiritual welfare of the church members each in his own circle. 
Acts xiv. 21-23 ; 1 Pet. v. 1-3. 

“(c) President, vice-president, three secretaries, treasurer, three revisors and 
as many female assistants as are needed, who all have to carry out the decisions 
of the church in business matters. All these are chosen by the church by bal- 
loting for one person at a time. The election is held previous to each annual 
meeting. 

“§ 1. Should a member in doctrine or life stray from the word of God, he 
is admonished according to Matt. xviii. 15-17 ; 2 Thess. iii. 14,15; 1 Tim. v. 
20. A member who falls into open sin, such as is mentioned in 1 Cor. v. and 
2 Thess. iii. 6-15, shall not be looked upon as one having fellowship with the 
church, until he has confessed his sins before the church, and shall during the 
time be treated according to the above mentioned fifteenth verse ; but can agai 
be received, if he confesses his sin, when the church should treat him rca. 
to 2 Cor. ii. 5-11. Elders are to be treated according to 1 Tim. v. 19-20. 

“§ V. Persons who wish to join the church apply to the elder in the circle 
where he resides. The elder shall ask some of the members of the circle to 
converse with the applicant. Thereafter the elder shall report to the church, 
who shall at the next monthly meeting receive or reject the applicant. No one 
shall be received who, so far as man can judge, does not live in a true union 
with God. 

“§ VI. The death of Jesus shall be celebrated within the church ; and also 
baptisms performed when so requested, for the performing of which the church 
selects the servers. Acts ii. 38-42 ; Eph. iv. 5. 

“§ VII. The members ought not to go to law with one another before 
worldly tribunals, but should settle their disagreements within thé church, ac- 
cording to 1 Cor. vi. 1-8. 

“§ VIII. The church shall arrange sewing societies for the raising of funds. 
Each member should annually make a free-will offering for defraying the ex- 
penses of the church. A collection is taken at the regular meetings once each 
month. Money is sent to the Mission Union to be used by them when it is 
needed. 

“§ IX. The church shall hold each year an annual meeting at New Year’s 
time, when the secretary shall read his annual reports and give account of the 
financial situation. 

“§ X. The church shall provide for meeting in the Mission house on Sun- 
days and holydays, by believing and known ministers. Unknown ministers who 
cannot show recommendation from a known person or church ought not to be 
called by the church members, nor allowed to oceupy the church.’ 


Hussy Mission Society, 1882. 


1. “*God is Love.? ‘For God so loved the world that,’ ete. John iii. 16; 
1 John iv. 9, 10; John xv. 9. ‘As many as received Him, to them gave He 
power to become the sons of God,’ ete. John i. 12; xvii. 8. ‘If God so loved 
us, we ought also to love one another.’ 1 John iv.11. ‘We love Him because 
He first loved us.’ 1John iv. 19. ‘And this commandment have we from 
Him ; that he who loveth God, loveth his brother also.’ 1 John iv. 21. 

2. “Upon the ground of the foregoing has the Hussy Mission Society 
arisen. 

“§ I. The object of the Society is to unite the Christians in Husby for mutual 
edification and Christian labor. John xvii. 21; 1 Thess. v. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 9. 

“§ II. The Society receives as members each and all, men or women, who 
believe on Jesus Christ and live the Christian life and closely agree to the Lu- 
theran Confession. 1 John v. 1-5; ii. 6; John xv. 4, 5. 

“§ IV. 2. As to the Sacrament, the members of the society act according to 
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the word of God and their consciences. 1 Cor. xi. 17-34; Acts ii. 46; 1 Cor. 
viii. 9; xiv. 40; Acts xvi. 33.” 
§ I. 


Mission Socrety or Nors Socken, 1879. 


“The object of the society is to endeavor to gather the scattered members of 
Christ’s body into a- greater unity and order, that they may learn to know one 
another better, love one another more, be to one another a support and aid in 
both spiritual and temporal matters, and that they may better fulfill their heav- 
enly calling to be a light and salt in the world’s totam and putrefaction, and 
by prayer and gifts support the heralds of the gospel among ourselves as well 
as among other nations. 1 Thess. v. 11; 1 Pet. iii. 5; Gal. vi. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 
58; 1 Thess. v. 12, 13. 

. “VII. Touching baptism, the Lord’s Supper, ete., about which unlike 
views may arise, the society will force no one’s conscience; ‘endeavoring to 
keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.’ Eph. iv. 3. 

“§ VII. As the society will become too large for all its members to meet 
together often, it is divided into smaller so called ‘circle-societies,’ each one of 
which will hold minor meetings at least once a month, at time and place ap- 
pointed by themselves. 

. - .“§ X. The rules shall be changed so soon as upon careful trial they are 
found to be in conflict with the word of God.” 


Believing that the readers of this article will prefer to draw their 
information on this subject from original sources, so far as may be, [ 
present below translations of two very valuable Swedish documents. 
The first is a brief historical sketch of the free church movement, 
which was specially prepared at my request by an honored minister in 
Sweden, who has been identified with this revival from the first. The 
other is a letter to me from Rev. Dr. Waldenstrém, in response to an 
urgent request from myself that he would write me for this purpose 
something of his own life and personal relations to this great awakening. 
My pleasure in presenting these letters is lessened by the fact that these 
limited pages do not allow of the insertion of several other Swedish 
letters of much historical value, and not less interesting. The following 
is a close literal translation : — 


“During the first half of this century, the believers in Sweden were in 
neral very loyal to the state church. erefore it delighted them greatly 
if they sometimes received the approbation of a priest of the state church. 
This delight was not, however, often experienced by them. They considered 
it a conscientious duty to use the sacraments of the state church, and usually 
entertained a greater fear of separation from that church than of open sin. 
Generally, they also believed that they ought to go to the church and hear 
the sermon, notwithstanding that the priest was ungodly ; although they joy- 
fully preferred, of course, to hear a believing priest. e corruption of the 
state church was, to their consciousness, far Doves manifest, although they 
could not avoid noticing, at least to some extent, that all was not as it should 
They continually hoped, however, for a reform of the state church, and 

for this they prayed to God with much perseverance. 

“The priests of the state church took care, however, that the believers 
should be better enlightened. If the priests had, at this time, taken a some- 
what friendly position toward the Christians, they could easily, in spite of their 
godless lives have gotten the whole movement into their power, and sup- 
pressed it in its beginning. 

“They were not wise enough to act thus. God permitted them to be- 
come blinded. When the believers went to church, they would often hear 
the priest devote the greater part of his sermon to the new religious move- 
ment, which he pictured in the most deterring colors. The believers were 
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railed at and belied from the pulpit ; and when they would not give up their 
private gatherings for prayer, reading of the Word of God, and singing, they 
were cruelly persecuted. In one city in the middle of Sweden at this time 
the prison was so over-filled with Christians, that for want of room great 
numbers had to be conveyed in prison carts to the jail of another city, over 
one hundred English miles distant. Many suffered at this time, with joy, the 
illage of their property, and were treated as the greatest criminals, merely 
they had, together with their brethren, read the Bible, conversed con- 
cerning its contents, exhorted and edified one another, prayed and sung. 

“Such things must in time open the eyes of some, and they found that it 
could not be the church of Christ that persecuted the believers in such man- 
ner. About 1850 the Baptists began to spread in the country. Shortly after- 
wards a Congregational movement arose in Skine. Several free congregations 
were established there, of which a few exist at this time. Not until the begin- 
ning of the decade 1870 were the priests so successful, however, in terrifying 
the believers against the Baptists and ‘Separatism’ that the majority of them 
did not dare to enter into any nearer intercourse with these movements. 

“ Meanwhile, yet more and more faith in the Lord Jesus grew, and those 
saved united, for their mutual edification, into smaller and larger societies. 
They did not at that time think of any separation from the state church, but 
merely intended to codperate for missions within the church for her salva- 
tion and for the preservation in faith of those who were saved. These groups 
were not designated churches [forsamlingar], but were called ‘ Mission so- 
cieties. 

“Between 1860 and 1870, small groups of Christians began, however, to 
separate themselves from the state church, and to celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper privately. To begin with, they endeavored to obtain assistance from 
some ‘ free-churchly-minded’ priest within the state church, who would be 
willing to serve them, and for the same suffer the persecution that would be- 
fall him. In Nerike labored Pastor Muntzing, who for several years in such 
manner served a number of small free churches, which had been’ established 
within that province. 

“ Professor A. Fernholm soon began to serve in the same manner some free 
churches in West-manland, and soon after the death of Muntzing (1869) he 
was called to serve such churches also in Nerike and Wermland. The number 
of free churches within these three provinces in the year 1872 aggregated be- 
tween 60 and 70. At this time they began, principally at the suggestion of 
Fernholm, to appoint some steady brother, who was ordained by prayer and 
laying on of hands, to be a managerand to serve at the Lord’s Supper. 
Simultaneously a like movement was going on in different parts of the country ; 
but scarcely anywhere did it develop as fast as in Nerika, Wermland, and 
West-manland. 

“ For some time these churches called themselves ‘Communion societies,’ 
or ‘Lord’s Supper societies,’ because their members had originally united 
principally to celebrate the Lord’s Supper together, when they could no longer 
partake in the communions of the state church. They were, perhaps, poorly 
regulated, yet the members were heedful of each other, and disunited every 
one from their communion who did not walk according to the gospel of Christ. 

“ During the whole of this time nearly all the more prominent men had kept 
themselves at a distance from ‘separatism.’ They yet hoped for a reform of 
the state church, for which reason they most warmly dissuaded from separation. 
Such was always the case with Rev. C. O. Rosenius. Such was also the case 
with Rev. Dr. P. Waldenstroém until about 1875. An exception to this was 
Mr. Hedengren at Riseberga in Nerike, — proprietor of large iron works, — who, 
although within a smaller territory, vigorously worked to promote the union of 
believers. But, as a general thing, the free church movement was neither 
called forth nor conducted by any prominent man ; but it was a people’s move- 
ment. It is not Dr. Waldenstrém, who has drawn the believers into this 
movement, for he has opposed at first every step forward that has been taken, 
though not with bitterness, but in a brotherly manner. Up to 1875 Dr. Wal- 
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denstrém kept at a distance from the Communion societies, and when he in 
1876 began to further this movement, it had already existed ten years and 
spread through a great part of the country, while he had long declared himself 
against the same. It is consequently the Christian people who have marched 
at the head and drawn Dr. Waldenstrém and others along. And so it contin- 
ues yet. This circumstance is surely worth our greatest attention. At the 
same time it must be acknowledged that when Dr. Waldenstrém allied him- 
self to the free church movement, or to any new development of the same, he 
has by his gifted mind done much to = greater spread to this movement and 
to secure greater unity among the believers. As may be seen from what has 
been said, Dr. Waldenstrém is very conservative in his disposition. The hope 
which he has entertained of a reformation of the state church has, perhaps, 
contributed in no small degree to his conservative course. 

“In the years 1875 and 1876 Rev. E. J. Ekman also began to ally himself 
with the free religious movement. To commence with, he attempted to intro- 
duce some Christian church discipline and order within the parish where he 
was Lutheran state church priest. He would, for instance, not admit to com- 
munion such confirmed persons as lacked all signs of Christian life. But his 
attempt in this direction failed. Not only his consistory, but also the majority 
of the priests in his diocese — even the believing — turned against him with 
bitterness. By this means his eyes were opened yet more to see the deep cor- 
ruption of the state church, and he came to see the truth, that an unconverted 
world cannot be so reformed as to be God’s church. 

“ During the latter half of the decade 1870 Rev. Mr. Ekman appeared at the 
mutual meetings of the free churches ; and otherwise, and with increasing de- 
termination, avowed himself a friend of free churches. In 1879 he resigned his 
"sh som and became principal of the Mission school in Christinehamn ; and 

since with full vigor worked for the establishing of free churches. If any- 
body has since that time stood at the head of this movement in this country, 
then it is he. 

“During the years 1877 up to 1880 Dr. Waldenstrém and Rev. Mr. Ekman 
published a periodical called ‘The Witness,’ designed principally for educated 
readers, for which reason it could not secure any great number of subscrib- 
ers (between 1,500 and 2,000) ; but it greatly advanced the free church move- 
ment within the country. Since and embracing the year 1880, Rev. E. J. 
Ekman and Rev. A. Fernholm have published a smaller monthly paper, ‘ Fér- 
bundet’ (The Union, or The Alliance), designed for the people in general. 
This paper has had an average of 7,000 subscribers, and is yet the only organ 
working exclusively for the regulation and unity of the free churches. 

“The schools of the free churches are : one in Christinehamn, founded by 
the Wermland Ansgarii Society in 1871, and transferred to the Swedish Mis- 
sion Union in 1879, and one in Winsléf, opened in 1882. 

“It is previously mentioned that the believers who separated from the state 
church in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper called themselves ‘Communion 
societies ’ at the outset, but that for the rest they were united in so-called ‘ Mis- 
sion societies.’ It was then very common that the majority took communion in 
the state church, while a small number celebrated the Lord’s Supper privately. 
In this way the ‘Communion societies’ were generally found within the Mission 
societies. In 1880, however, the name ‘ Communion society ’ ceased to be used, 
as most of the believers at each place united with the Communion society, thus 
forming a Mutual Christian Free Church, which either retained its old name, 
‘ The Mission society at such and such a place,’ or was called ‘The Church of 
Christ in such and such a place,’ or the ‘Church of the Brethren in such and 
such a place,’ or something similar. Simultaneously a better church regula- 
tion and church care was introduced. 

“The believers in the free churches continued a long time to allow the 
priests of the state church to baptize and confirm their children, and a great 
number still do so. More and more, however, they are discontinuing the prac- 
tice, and either the father himself baptizes his child, or he summons some Chris- 


tian brother — usually it is a minister or church elder —to perform this ser- 
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vice ; or in case he disapproves of child-baptism, he leaves the child unbaptized. 
When an adult, by reason of his convictions, wishes to be baptized he has the 
right, and he then summons some brother who performs the baptism. On the 
ound of the widely differing views concerning baptism, the churches have 
ound that they neither could nor ought to decree anything about it, but leave 
it with the individual to act according to his own convictions, and to summon 
for himself whomsoever he chooses, to serve in the act. If the leader of the 
church serves, he does not do it in behalf of the church, but as an individual 
person ‘ before the Lord’s face.’ 

“ Neither is it required that the manager ape word may also be translated 
superintendent, director, etc.] shall positively minister at the Lord’s Supper. 
It is, however, customary that he or some minister attend the breaking of the 
bread and the invoking of a blessing upon those gathered and upon their act. 

“To understand the controversy that has arisen here concerning reconcilia- 
tion and salvation, one must know something of the situation with regard to 
these doctrines before 1870. 

“ During the period between 1850 and 1870, there arose among the believers 
singularly extreme views concerning the above points of doctrine. It was 
taught that the believers, like the unconverted, could only sin. God had been 
angry toward all mankind from the Fall and until Christ died on Golgotha. 
But then God was reconciled, so that when man believes, the grace of God does 
not impute [lit. ‘reckon unto him ’] his sins. Christ died in our stead, paid for 
our sins, and fulfilled the law in our place. It became common to speak in the 
most exaggerated terms of one’s sins, and how one constantly sinned; but, at 
the same time, one jubilated over the grace that covered [or veiled] every- 
thing. Even the sins of the unconverted were forgiven, it was said, but they 
had no benefit therefrom, because they did not believe on it [viz., that their sins 
were forgiven]; if they persisted in their unbelief, they would eventually lie in 
hell with forgiven sins. Sanctification was not allowed to be preached, hardly 
to be mentioned, for it was stamped as bondage under the law [law-thralldom], 
Phariseeism, etc. Finally, it went so far that one was not permitted to exhort 
any one to believe on Christ, because these persons would be led to make faith 
a deed of the law. Why, one could neither believe nor live righteously, but 
only sin; the more that sin abounded, the more abounded grace. Formerly, 
the expression, ‘ Believe the grace,’ or ‘ Believe the forgiveness of sin,’ had 
been used; whereas now the preferred expression was, ‘Know that you are 
saved and be happy.’ Christians, when they saw a drunkard lying in the gut- 
ter, would say to him: ‘ You blessed child of God, think what harm it is that 
you do not know that you are saved and have forgiveness of sin!’ At the 
same time, the believers were said to be inwardly and constantly cursing them- 
selves, ete. 

“Sincere Christians, however, lived better than they said ; but they usually 
appeared sad and depressed, except when they were occasionally cheered up 
by.some sermon. Many, however, who were not so sincere, were misled to 
take the doctrine of constant sinning in full earnest, and fell into the most 
shocking sins. The whole religious movement was on the point of going under, 
dissolving into a boundless licentiousness with some, or ending in despair with 
others. Yet some persons clearly saw the danger ; and many asked, ‘ How is 
it written in the word of God?’ So also now one here and one there would 
ask himself and others the same question touching these doctrines. co 
many soon arrived at the same conclusion as that afterwards presented by Dr. 
P. Waldenstrém concerning reconciliation and salvation. But no one had pub- 
licly lifted up his voice earlier than Waldenstrém. Through him, and not less 
through Rev. E. J. Ekman (who soon placed himself by his side and worked 
with fully as much vigor and success, both as a speaker and a writer), it pleased 
God to bring the Christians to their senses and save his cause from ruin. The 
religious corruption which had begun to infest the free movement gave way, 
and a sound, sensible life in the Lord took its place. 

“ Concerning baptism and communion, the conceptions of doctrine at present 
vary greatly in our churches. As regards baptism, Dr. Waldenstrém holds fast 
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principally to the Lutheran doctrine. He maintains the baptism of children, 
and thinks that salvation is imparted through the same. On the contrary, 
a very great number, which is fast increasing, reject child-baptism and adhere 
wholly and entirely to eee ete views on baptism. A third view, with Rev. 
E. J. Ekman at the head, is also working itself forward with no small num- 
ber of adherents. This view rejects child-baptism and maintains that baptism 
should take place at conversion, as a sign of the surrender of one’s self to Christ ; 
and for one who is anxious about his sins it is a help to attain faith. Hence 
this last mentioned view does not regard baptism as a saving but as a symbol- 
ical act, which helps the penitent one to take leave of sin and the world and 
consecrate himself to Christ, and so through Him be saved. 

“Touching the Lord’s Supper, Dr. Waldenstrém teaches that the believer, 
in, by, and while eating and drinking, receives the real body and blood of 
Christ. Rev. Mr. Ekman, on the contrary, accepts the Communion in the Cal- 
vinistic way. It is, however, among the mass of the Christian people that the 
movement is primarily carried on. It is a movement of the people, effected 
and guided by God ;? and as long as Christian love, in the might of the Holy 
Spirit, holds the believers together in spite of different opinions, this movement 
will have success and be a blessing, as it has been during the last years, when 
over all the land Christian revivals have spread forth into a widening circuit. 
Certainly nothing like it has ever been seen here before. 

“SWEDEN, May, 1884.” 


“ GeFLE, SWEDEN, August 2, 1884. 

“Rev. M. W. MontGomery : ; 
“ Dear Brother in the Lord, — Your letter requires an account which is quite 

difficult, and I can answer it only in part ; but shall do so as far as I can. 

“T was born the 20th of July, 1838, in Lulea, a city in the northern part of 
Sweden, where my father was a physician (died 1870). My mother was a 
merchant’s daughter. My father was a very severe man, but my mother was 
mild, yet serious. After having graduated at the high school, in 1857, I de- 
voted my studies toward the ministry ; became assistant teacher in the high 
school at Wexjo in 1862, and received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
1863 ; became professor at the high school in Uneii in 1864, and at the Gefle 
high school in 1874, which place I still hold. My department is to instruct in 
theology. I was ordained in 1864 ; after that I made two attempts to leave the 
schools and enter the service of the Lutheran church [that is, as pastor. — TR. ], 
but without success. Resigned the ministerial office in 1882.2 

“T was converted in 1858. The external cause was quite singular. Our 
yee taught us that to speak the truth always was of great importance, and 

do not remember of having told more than three falsehoods before my con- 
version. One of these untruths was confessed immediately, the other two were 
hidden. In 1349 I told a falsehood to a cousin in my father’s house. I had 
once taken butter with my finger, and on being questioned thereupon, replied 
that I had taken it with a table knife. This falsehood lay heavy on my con- 
science for eight years. My impression was that I had sinned in telling this 
lie, but again I thought it ridiculous to confess such a little falsehood. How- 
ever I confessed in the fall of 1857, as I after having made a visit to my par- 
ents stood ready to leave and accept a position as a private teacher for the 
children of a governor in the southern part of Sweden. When I confessed the 
falsehood to my cousin who was then married in Lule&, my aunt, a’Christian, 
was present ; she understood that God was working upon my heart, and prom- 
ised me then a Bible, which she shortly after sent me. Now I began to read 
the Bible, though without any earnest desire. Nay, I had heard that it was 


1 “Det tir en folk rérelse, verkad och ledd af Gud.” 

% t igghe resigned the office of minister so far as its authority came from 
the state church ; he gave up his official ordination by the state church, that he 
might not be subject to the restrictions, warnings, and persecutions of the eccle- 
siastical officials of the state church, but enjoy the freedom of the preachers in 
the free churches. — Tr. 
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written in the Bible that Cain and Abel departed to a strange country and were 
married, and I wanted to know where it was so written. I had to read through 
the whole Bible. That which I searched for I found not, but that which I did 
not seek for I found, viz. : life in God. 

“ Afterward I became acquainted with other Christians, and I was now a new 
creature. This change created a consternation in the governor’s house. I was 
much liked as an ‘accomplished, beloved,’ worldly young man. Now our 
friendship was broken. After making several attempts to bring me back to 
the world, the governor commanded me to break off all intercourse with my 
new friends, and threatened me that if I did not obey he would send me with 
the criminal transport which ‘went from prison to prison’ until I reached my 
native city Lule&, a distance of about 900 English miles.1 I replied to the 

overnor that if he could reproach my friends of any sin, then I would imme- 
diately obey ; but that if he could not accuse them of anything except that they 
believed on Christ, then I would not obey his command ; it would be to obey the 
Lord. Now his anger burst out so that he violently drove me from his house, 
commanding me to immediately remove my things; and unless I did so, he 
would throw them into the street. Without an opportunity of taking farewell 
of any in the house except the governor’s servant, who stood in the vestibule 
pale from fear, I rushed out of the house. 

“ As soon as I was converted I wrote to my mother, expressing my joy ; at 
the same time confessing the third of the above named falsehoods, which was 
then at least ten years old, and my mother had forgotten all about it. The ac- 
count of my conversion troubled my parents, but the confession of the old lie 
did them good. When I was driven away from the governor’s house, their 
anxiety for me was increased, and I was summoned home by telegraph. Now 
followed, while at home, a time full of God’s wonderful help. My parents 
and I could not understand each other. The following years brought many 
trials, but also many evidences of faithfulness. My mother died, believing in 
Christ, in the beginning of 1862. The following summer my father became so 
disgusted with me that he bade me farewell forever. I became very sad over 
his letter, but answered it immediately that although nothing on earth was 
dearer to me than my home, I would rather leave it than Christ, and I thanked 
him for all the help he had bestowed upon me, and also bade him my farewell. 
I then had in mind to change my name. However, my letter touched his 
heart to its depth. He answered, and said that he had believed that my relig- 
ion was nothing but pride and obstinacy, ete., but now when he saw I was in 
earnest he became contented; and from that time there was an intimate relation 
between us. My father loved determination and honesty, and hated all waver- 
ing and hypocrisy. In the year 1863 I published my first work. The title was, 
‘ Adamson the Iron Mill Owner, or Where art Thou?’? It relates that a land- 
lord by the name of Adamson, who lived in the city ‘ World,’ became bankrupt 
and moved to the city ‘Gospel,’ where his name was changed to Abrahamson. 
After having lived there a while he moved to the city ‘Self-righteousness,’ 
where he changed his name to Agarson. There he established a factory, but 
became again bankrupt and moved back again to the city ‘Gospel,’ until he 
was called by the King Justus Almighty to the city ‘Holiness.’ This volume 
created much attention, won a large circulation in four editions, and also be- 
came a subject for slander in several periodicals. From now my time was lim- 
ited to school-teaching, to studying, and to composing a few songs (which were 
sent to a religious paper), and to preaching. commenced to preach in 1858, 
when I visited the public poor-house, to read and pray with the poor. This hap- 
pened during the time I was at the governor’s house before named, but it contin- 
ued only a short time, the pastor in the city forbidding me admission to the poor- 
house. When I rang the bell the door was not opened. My public preaching 


1 Criminals under arrest are sent home for trial in charge of a sheriff and 
conveyed from town to town by the public “transport” service, by which the 
law requires that certain citizens in each place must furnish conveyances to 
transport criminals te the next town. — Tr. 

2 “ Brukspatron Adamson eller Hvar ar du?” 
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began New Year’s day, 1859, in the cottages in the country around Upsala, but 
I entered a pulpit for the first time in 1862. Since 1842 a religious journal has 
been printed in Sweden (first monthly, afterward quarterly) called the ‘ Pietist.’ 
It was edited by Rev. C. O. Rosenius, a very godly man, who has had an ex- 
traordinary influence upon the religious movement in our land. I learned to 
know him in 1859, and we were after that intimate friends. He died in 1868. 
The editorship of his journal was assigned to me. Everything went smoothly 
until 1872, when in the quarterly for June I expressed myself against the 
common ideas of the significance of Christ’s work, and urged leaving man’s 
theology, and returning to what is written in the Bible. The difference may 
briefly be stated as follows : man’s theology makes God the atonement’s object, 
and mankind, represented by Christ, the subject ; God’s Word makes mankind 
the atonement’s object, and God, represented by Christ, the subject. Man’s 
theology makes, in one or another form, Christ a keeper or shield for man 
against God. God’s word makes Christ a help given of God against sin, death, 
and the devil. The strife which hereby arose was begun by a pastor named 
Svelinder, who edited a little journal. i answered in another journal entitled : 
‘ Significance of the Atonement.’ + 

“For years afterward there followed a whole line of pamphlets published 
in Sweden, Norway, Finland, Germany, England, and America. All these I 
have gathered and bound, making a library of thirteen volumes, although 
these = not include an innumerable number of articles in home and foreign 


journals. A journal is published at present in our land, edited by Mr. Elander, 
which is almost wholly directed against me, as is shown even by the title. As 
an evidence of the manner in which this strife is kept up I may here relate 
that Elander, as well as most of his predecessors, insists that I deny the 
divinity of Christ,? a doctrine to which I have always held fast. Indeed, 
Elander goes so far as to trample the truth under his feet, and insists also that 
I teach that Christ does not intercede for his disciples, notwithstanding that I 


have published a book on that especial subject, viz.: ‘Our High Priest’s 
Prayer.’ Hereby you may understand how the strife is kept up. The editors 
know that the readers of their journals never read any of my writings, for if 
they did, the truth would soon be revealed. Therefore aie the name of 
truth they can falsify as much as they please. 

“ Home missions in our land have been carried on since 1850 by a steadily- 
increasing number of so-called ‘ Mission societies,’ spreading over the land.’ 
The principal one of these is the ‘ Evangelical Fosterlands Stiftelsen,’ * which 
was organized in 1856. Apart from the other societies, which embrace sepa- 
rate provinces, this one carries on its work over the whole of our country, and 
since 1861 has also carried on quite extended foreign missions, and sailors’ 
missions in foreign seaports. I was a member of this organization until a few 
years ago, when I was cast out. Those who were known to hold like views 
with myself were also afterward cast out. 

“ This did not hinder the so-called ‘new false doctrine ’ 5 from being adopted 
by several of the ‘ Stiftelsen’s’ missionaries, and also openly maintained by one 
of the foremost men in our country, who has for later years been a member of 
the ‘ Stiftelsen’ managing committee, and without contradiction the leading 
one of all its members. During several years I worked hard for unity be- 
tween ‘ Fosterlands Stiftelsen’ and my friends. I believed to the uttermost 
that ‘Stiftelsen’ would become more friendly to the movement, and 
many times at public meetings when I expressed this opinion, a distrustful 
opinion was to be seen in the countenances of my friends. At a convention 
held in Stockholm in 1879, the Swedish Mission Union ®* was organized. I 


1 “Om férsoningens betydelse.” 1873. 

2 Att jag forneckar Kristi guddom hvilken jag dock alltid fasthallit.” 
8 “ Missions féreningar.” 

4 «“ Evangelical Native-land Institution.” 

5 « Nye villfarelsen.” 

6 “Svenska Missions Férbundet.” 
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was not present, nor did I have any knowledge thereof, but was appointed a 
member of the Executive Committee, of which I have since been a member. 
The ‘ Swedish Mission Union,’ like the ‘ Fosterlands Stiftelsen,’ is an organiza- 
tion by itself, anc carries on both home and foreign missions. 

“To these purely theological strifes were jomed church strifes. In our 
state churches, the openly ungodly as well as the believers are allowed to 
partake in the Communion. 

“ This distressed many of the believers. They could no longer partake in 
the public Communion of the state church, but united and celebrated sepa- 
rately the Lord’s Supper. If it were possible they would always have a 
Swedish minister 1 to serve at such a meeting, and I was many times solicited. 
Meanwhile I had become odious to the state church authorities, and the 
meetings had created quite a sensation. A society of believers at Upsala 
invited me to come there and serve at the Lord’s Supper. For this purpose 
one of the state churches in the city was asked for, but it was denied ; there- 
fore the Communion was held in a large chapel, with closed doors. For this 
reason the church consistory brought a suit against me, with the result that I 
was chastened and given warnings. The Christian believers who could not 
partake in the public Communion of the state church, but had hitherto tried 
as far as possible to comply with the church rules in our land, so that they 
might if possible be allowed to have a believing minister to serve at the Com- 
munion table, and also the use of a church, were now compelled to get along 
without either the church or the minister. From this cause originated the 
so-called ‘Lord’s Supper societies.’ A petition was presented to the king, 
asking him to make void the law that made it a crime for God’s believing 
children and members of the Swedish state church to unite together and, 
separately from the state church, celebrate the Lord’s Supper in accordance 
with God’s word. I presented this petition, which was signed by more than 
twenty-two thousand persons, to the king. The king sent it to the state church 
authorities, who expressed themselves in bitter words against it. .No answer 
from the king was ever received. The ‘Lord’s Supper societies’ still con- 
tinued ; but they could not, of course, continue long in this situation. 

“ Through the Communion meetings, the necessity of organizing churches 
was felt, and thus arose over the whole land the so-called free churches, as you 
already know. They are, in foundation and _— Congregational,? as you 
yourself have seen during your visit in our land. 

“They have not, as yet, entirely withdrawn from the state church. A 
singular fact is that although the state church authorities never require 
drunkards, profane swearers, atheists, harlots, and such like, to withdraw from 
the church, yet they pour out much bitterness on the above-named believers be- 
cause they do not withdraw. In so doing they seem to declare that the state 
church is in such a condition that she suffers less injury from ungodliness and 
atheism than from her believing members edifying themselves with God’s 
word, prayer, and the Lord’s Supper. Most of the believing ministers in the 
state church partake in this bitterness, and this is surely most sad. 

“For afew years Rev. J. E. Ekman and I edited a journal entitled ‘The 
Witness,’ for the discussion of ecclesiastical and theological questions. This 
ceased to exist. The journal ‘ Férbundet’ (i. e., The Union) was started by Mr. 
Ekman, and I wrote ecclesiastical and theological articles, which were printed 
partly in the ‘Gothenburg Weekly,’ and ‘ Hemlands Viinnen,’ i. e., The Home- 

d’s Friend, and partly in the form of letters, printed on the cover pages of 
the ‘ Pietist.’ My time has, however, more and more been turned from polemic 
subjects and concentrated upon instruction and edification. In 1883 I began a 
new version of the New Testament with notes. For twelve to fifteen years 
past I have expected this would be my most important ‘ife work. (But not 


1 “Svensk prestman.” 
1 “Och sa upstado s& dfver hela landet dessa s. k. friférsamlingar, som Ni 


redan Kiinnen. De iro i grund och botten con tionalistiska, sasém Ni 
sjelf vid Eder vistaler i vart land har sett.” ila 
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properly the translation, because such a translation has been expected to be 
received, without notes, from the Bible Commission provided for in our land 
over one hundred years ago. When this Commission had published a transla- 
tion, it was at once found to be unsatisfactory to those who could see that the 
original text had an entirely different meaning. Then I decided to make a 
new translation.) After having once begun this work, 1 was compelled to 
withdraw from many other things, upon which i had before spent much time 
and strength. ... 
“In brotherly love, 
“P, WALDENSTROM.” 


At the Anniversary of the American Home Missionary Society at 
Saratoga in June, 1884, salutations were sent to the Free Mission 
churches in Sweden, and the following response has been received : — 


“TO THE AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


“The delegates to the Swedish Mission Union, who meet this day in Stock- 
holm for conference, send the heartiest salutations to the American Congrega- 
tional churches, in whom several of us have become especially interested in 
consequence of the visit in our land of the dear brother, Rev. M. W. Mont- 

mery. 

“‘ Wishing you ‘ grace, mercy, and peace from God our Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ we ask to be embraced in your brotherly love and your prayers. 

“Our conference has been richly blessed by God, and we wish that your 
meetings may in like measure be blest by Him, so that all your undertakings 
may redound to the glory of God and his work on the earth. If we endure we 
shall also reign with Him. ‘Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, 
immovable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as we know 
your labor is not in vain in the Lord.’ 


“In behalf of the Swedish Mission Union, Stockholm, June 18, 1884. 
“ EK. J. EkMAN, President. 
“ P. OLLEN, Secretary.” 


The Mission free church movement did not spread over into Norway 
until three years ago (1881), and it was then led chiefly by missionaries 
from Sweden. For twenty-five years, however, the Methodists in the 
United States have carried on missions there, and have organized about 
thirty-seven churches. The Mission movement has, however, already 
some twelve or fifteen churches with a membership of above 1,500. The 
church in Bergen (the home of the late renowned Ole Bull) has a mem- 
bership of 300, and that at the capital, Christiania, of 400, and a semi- 
monthly paper, “ The Morning-glow.” } 

The Swedish people in the United States are divided, as in Sweden, 
into Lutherans, Mission, Baptists, and Methodists. The Free Mission 
churches are about eighty.in number, have several periodicals in sym- 
pathy with them, and a college at Knoxville, Illinois. Some of these 
churches are more inclined to isolated independency than such churches 
are in Sweden. Several Mission churches in this country are large or- 
ganizations, and they are doing a great work, while laboring against seri- 
ous disadvantages, chiefly because of their wide geographical separation 
from each other. 

The preparation of this article has been a severe condensation of a fas- 
cinating story of spiritual awakening and returning to apostolical methods, 
which ought to be expanded into a volume. Only such an account can 
fitly set forth the history of an intensely interesting development in the 


1 “ Morgenréden.” 
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progress of the Kingdom of Christ on the earth. It would be strangely 
like “ The Acts of the Apostles.” + 


M. W. Mon taomery. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


UEBER DEN ZUSTAND NACH DEM Tope. Nebst einigen Andeutungen iiber 
das Kindersterben und iiber den Spiritismus, von D. HermMANN CREMER. 
16mo., pp. 79, Giitersloh, E. Bertelsmann, 1883. 


Dr. Cremer is Professor of. Theology in the University of Greifswald, 
and author of the “Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament 
Greek” noticed in this Review, vol. i. pp. 222, 223. 

In the compact little volume before us the results are given, in attract- 
ive and popular form, of a careful study of the biblical teaching respect- 
ing the “state after death.” Two brief sections are appended upon the 
“death of children” and “Spiritualism.” The author’s well earned rep- 
utation as a thorough biblical scholar gives special weight to his conclu- 
sions. 

The key-note of the book is struck in the words: “The future state is 
no more as it was, and it will at some future time be no longer as now. 
When we treat of what belongs to the other side of the grave, we must 
speak of a past, present, and future.” In other words the Scriptures prove 
that the other world has a history. This history is conditioned by the 
fact of Redemption, which implies a conquest of death, resurrection, “ res- 
toration of life and of all that belongs to life.” Christianity is not con- 
tented with merely confirming the hope of immortality. It deals with 
realities, and cannot regard death as a friend which frees us from the 
suffering of this life, as though there were no pangs which outlast the dis- 
solution of the body. Moreover, immortality without resurrection is not 
perfected life. The Christian word is Redemption, not Immortality. 
The Scriptures employ the latter word once in speaking of the resurrec- 
tion of the body, once of God. They do not speak of the soul’s immor- 
tality. This word means either too much or too little, —too much if it 
designates full freedom from death, which can only be gained by redemp- 
tion, too little if it means merely that the spirit survives death. The bibli- 
cal representation of the future state turns upon redemption and presents 
three stages, according as redemption exists in promise, in actualization, 
and in complete fulfillment. 

Until the founding of Christianity we find in the Scriptures but one 
place mentioned as the abode of the dead, called Scheol in the Old Tes- 
tament and Hades in the New. The use of the word Hell in translation 
is not wholly wrong, for Hades does not belong to Heaven, but is anti- 


1 We learn that the American Home Missionary Society will soon publish 
a small volume by Rev. Mr. Montgomery, upon this Swedish Free-church move- 
ment in Sweden and in the United States. Mr. Montgomery has recently 
been appointed “ Superintendent of the Scandinavian department of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society.” — Eps. 
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thetic to Earth on one side, as Heaven is on the other, and in the end 
Hades finds its place in Hell (Rev. xx. 14); Hades follows death (Rev. 
vi. 8), is its natural and immediate consequent. In it is realized what 
death is, not merely separation from the earthly life, but from God whose 
place of revelation is earth, and whose dwelling is heaven. Scheol is, as 
it were, the cemetery of souls and a continuation of death, the outer court 
of the final prison. For the saints of the Old Testament it was the im- 
mediate goal of their pilgrimage, a place of waiting and hope. But it 
was not for them what heaven is to the believer now that Christ has risen. 
Nowhere in the Old Testament is there a cry of joy in view of death like 
that of Simeon and Paul. 

Why is the other world in the Old Testament presented as one realm 
of the dead, instead of as two fixed and final states? Because in God’s 
gracious purpose such a final juridical decision could not be reached save 
in connection with redemption. The Old Testament view of one realm 
of the dead is a testimony, on a vast scale, to the universal sinfulness of 
the human race. Until a rightful redemption by a valid sacrifice was 
effected, death reigned, and Hades, the continuation of death. The dif- 
ference between the Old Testament view and the New Testament is not 
one of knowledge of a future life, but is one of times. It is an historical 
difference. Hades was actually something different during the prepara- 
tory dispensation from what it is now. Jesus’ word, “ To-day shalt thou 
be with me in Paradise,” was something wholly new. The Redeemer 
passed through Hades and “ entered into heaven itself now to appear be- 
fore the face of God for us.” A change occurred in the kingdom of the 
dead. Heaven was opened to all believers. Only those remained in 
Hades who on earth had not entered the way of life. In this connec- 
tion Dr. Cremer brings out very fully the significance given in Apostolic 
teaching to Christ’s resurrection. The realm of the dead is no longer 
the place of departed believers. Those who have risen here to newness 
of spiritual life in Christ are at death transported by angels immediately 
to the heavenly world. They have still a period of waiting to pass 
through before the consummation of their bliss in the resurrection. But 
this does not exclude present blessedness —the joy of complete deliver- 
ance from sin, and perfect satisfaction, peace, and joy, in God. Hades 
is not yet abolished, although, through Christ’s triumph, it is no longer 
the common realm of the dead. Nor will it pass away through the an- 
nihilation of the wicked, nor by a final restoration of all to life and bless- 
edness. The Scriptures authorize neither expectation. Revelation xx. 
14; ii. 11, indicate a different issue. ‘ 

At this point Dr. Cremer raises and answers the question whether the 
Scriptures recognize the possibility in any case of future conversion. 
Paul teaches that the heathen as well as the Jews are under condemnation 
for sin. All alike are guilty before God. But the Scriptures also clearly 
teach the universal relation to mankind of Christ’s person and work. 
Therefore Peter says that the gospel was preached to the dead. There 
is nothing, however, in this disclosure friendly to moral indifference or 
carelessness. Death closes a period in life. The soul carries with it into 
the next world the fruits of its mode of life here. Manhood no longer 
preserves the pliability of boyhood, nor the elasticity of youth. Ability 
to right moral decisions here increases or diminishes in proportion to the 
fidelity and truth that are put into life. Those who consider the question 
of a future opportunity have the most stringent reasons not to answer it 
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in the interest of procrastination. The question should only be proposed 
and answered in the interest of the compassionate love of God. 

The results of Dr. Cremer’s investigation of the teachings of sacred 
Scripture upon his theme afford, we believe, a practically safer, as well as 
a more intelligent and satisfactory, apologetic than that which seeks to 
relieve oppressive difficulties by theories of implicit saving faith. The 
light of the cross, we may hope, partially illumines regions from which it 
cannot itself be seen. Nature is moulded to the uses of the Spirit. We 
should beware of entertaining opinions which restrict the methods and 
means of God’s regenerating work in human souls. But there is also 
danger of making too much of the light of nature, and of the possibilities 
of moral agency under it. Not a little has been said by special cham- 
pions of orthodoxy which savors rather of a Pelagian equalization of the 
stages of divine revelation than of a truly Christian conception of the 
power of sin and the necessity of grace. Too great stress laid upon 
either pagan or Jewish piety tends to a meagre view of what salvation 
is, whether as a need or an acquisition, to a disparagement of the insti- 
tuted means of grace, and to a conception of Christianity which robs it 
of its distinctive glory as the religion of an achieved redemption. 

Egbert C. Smyth. 





IN WIE WEIT IST DER BIBEL IRRTHUMSLOSIGKEIT ZUZUSCHREIBEN? Vor- 
trag von Prof. Dr. W. Vorcx. Dorpat: Reval & Fellin, 1884. Imported 
by Carl Schénhof, Boston. 


This is a public lecture given for the benefit of a charitable society in 
the hall of the Dorpat University, by one of the professors. Dorpat is in 
Russia on the road from Riga to St. Petersburg, but German is the lan- 
guage of the educated, and the university is German. Even such a pub- 
lication had to be submitted to the scrutiny of the Censor of the press, as 
the title-page indicates (Von der Censur gestattet). We are interested to 
know how a Russian-German professor discusses before a popular audience 
the question, to what extent the Bible is to be considered free from error. 
Assuming that the Bible gives the principles of Christian faith and life 
he asks, How can it show the right way if it is itself at fault? and this 
raises the further question, What is the purpose of the Bible? He shows 
that it is not a book intended to give information on all subjects that can 
possibly be known; nor merely to show what the individual must believe 
and do to obtain eternal life, for much of it would then be superfluous; 
nor to give an immediate revelation from God, for then it must be free 
from error in every particular, as it evidently is not, and, also, the text 
must be kept free from corruption. He maintained that the Bible is given 
not to the individual, but to the church, to the kingdom of God, for its es- 
tablishment, growth, and consummation; that the principles of the king- 
dom are found embodied or germinant in the Biblical history; and that 
this opens up the breadth and variety of the revelation which has been 
given. This revelation was made not through abstract precepts but through 
the medium of human history, in which the divine and human agencies co- 
operated. The divine is there, clearly recognized in superhuman thoughts 
and deeds; the human is there, as clearly participating through human 
thoughts, purposes, and feelings. Details, then, must be studied in relation 
to the whole, the letter must be distinguished from the spirit, the inciden- 
tal must not be identified with the essential. When the scope and aim and 
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method of the Bible are understood, no uneasiness will be awakened by the 
presence of discrepancies and minor inaccuracies which do not touch the 
substance of religious truth. The author admits that it is not easy nor per- 
haps possible to understand how imperfect men could be used.to give to the 
world for all time the fundamental truths of redemption, but neither can 
the artist explain the origin of his conceptions nor his power of embodying 
them in form and color. It is enough that as the church knows the Bible 
better, and knows better the living power of God in Christ, she becomes 
more certain of the eternal reality of the truth of the gospel, and is less 
disturbed by attacks on the Christian revelation. “The searcher of Scrip- 
ture whose work is ruled by the spirit of reverence and confidence to- 
ward the Bible will understand that it is something better than a book 
without faults; that it unfolds a history whose central point is no other 
than that which stands at the centre of the faith of the church, Jesus 
Christ. The more the individual is identified with the life of the church, 
the more will his intimacy with Scripture make it plain to him that the 
Bible is not only the lamp for his own feet and the light on his own way, 
but is the star which guides the church that she stray not from the path 
which God intends her to pursue.” These views are not new, but they 
are put in a compact and convincing way. The average Christian is made 
to feel a sense of freedom, while his reverence for the Bible is heightened. 
At this northern outpost of learning, the beacon of Christian scholarship is 
brightly burning. 
George Harris. 


Targum ONKELOS. Herausgegeben und erliutert von Dr. A. BERLINER. 2 
Theile. I. Text, nach Edition Sabioneta v. J. 1557. II. Noten, Einleitung 
und Register. 8vo, pp. 242, 267. Berlin, 1884. 


The “ Sabioneta’ Edition of 1557 ” is one of the most famous issues of 
that press. It is a duodecimo Pentateuch, with Targum Onkelos, Megil- 
loth, and Haphtaroth, — the Hebrew text and Targum on facing pages. 
In the short Hebrew Introduction, the editor says that the text and Tar- 
gum are from a very ancient and accurate manuscript. “We have 
carefully copied it, letter for letter, word for word, with vowels and ac- 
cents, so that you may rely on its correctness.”? Its high critical value 
for the Hebrew text was recognized by De Rossi, and for the Targum 
by Luzzatto, who counted it the best edition of Onkelos. Its importance 
is increased by the history and character of the current printed text of 
the Targums. 

The editions in use among Jews as well as Christians are, almost 
without exception, ultimately derived from one of Daniel Bomberg’s 
Venice editions, by Felix Pratensis, 1518, by Jacob b. Chayim, 1526. 
So in the Buxtorf Rabbinical Bible of 1620, and in the London Polyglot. 
An independent text, which, however, has had few if any descendants, 
is found in the Complutensian Polyglot (Onkelos only) and in the Ant- 


1 Sabioneta, fifteen or twenty miles southwest of Mantua in a little duchy of 
the same name, was from 1551 for twenty-five years or more the seat of a 
flourishing Hebrew press, of which De Rossi has given an account in Annales 
Typogra hice Ebraice Sabionetensis, Latin ed. by Roos, Erlangen, 1783. 

le Rossi, J. c. p. 27 ; Berliner, ii. 190 f. 

® In regard to Onkelos, the relation of the edition of 1526 to the earlier one 

is not clearly made out. 
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werp Polyglot (Biblia Regia).1_ The first editors found the greatest con- 
fusion in the vocalization of the late MSS. they used. Rapheleng com- 
plained that there were as many punctuators of the Targum as there were 
regions from which the copies came, and that every one followed his own 
caprice. Even in the individual manuscripts there was no consistency. 
If the printed texts were not merely to reproduce and multiply this 
bewilderment the editors must fall back upon grammatical analogy. Con- 
sequently all of them more or less consistently followed this method, 
as was indeed unavoidable. But what analogy? Merx has called atten- 
tion to the interesting fact that Mercier, in 1556, pointed the decalogue, 
as a specimen of the Targum, “according to grammatical analogy,” of 
the Syriac. Rapheleng, in the Apparatus of the Antwerp Polyglot, ex- 
plains that in consequence of the confusion of the MSS. he has con- 
formed the vocalization, “ following in the footsteps of Caninius and 
others,” to that of the Aramaic parts of Ezra and Daniel. Finally, this 
method of correction, which amounted to a systematic repunctuation of 
the Targum, was thoroughly carried out by Buxtorf, from whom it passed 
into the London Polyglot. 

The critical importance of a text like that of the Sabioneta edition, 
wholly independent of these lines of descent and emendation, — a text 
based on relatively ancient manuscript authority and reproducing its 
peculiar though in the main self-consistent punctuation, — must under 
these circumstances be very great. Unfortunately, the high repute of 
the Sabioneta Pentateuch of 1557 has made it an extremely rare book. 
Even in his day, De Rossi tells us, it was a rare thing to find a perfect 
copy on paper; the parchment copies were of course originally rare. A 
careful reprint of it is therefore a most welcome addition to our Tar- 
gumic Apparatus. We hope that with Lagarde’s edition of the Targum 
on the Prophets from the Reuchlin manuscript,’ and the present edition 
of Onkelos, and with the renewed interest in these versions on the part 
of both Jewish and Christian scholars, a new period in the history of the 
Targum text has begun. 

To the reprint of the Sabioneta text which fills the first part, Dr. 
Berliner has added seventy pages of critical notes, in which the Sabioneta 
readings are compared with a considerable number of MSS., among 
them the “ Mustercodex,” De Rossi 7, with other early printed edi- 
tions, — Bologna, 1482; Ixar, 1490* (both without vowels) ; Lissabon, 
1491, ete.,— and with the Antwerp and London Polyglots. The Ap- 
eters which the author had at command was far more extensive than 

ever before been brought to bear on the text, and the notes have a 
corresponding value. This is an almost wholly unworked field. The 
collections of various readings by Rapheleng and Clericus in the Poly- 
glots by no means answer the wants of modern scholarship. The Baby- 


1 The Antwerp Polyglot has Onkelos from the Complutensian; the Targum 
on the Prophets and the Hagiographa (except Proverbs, Song of Solomon, 
and Lamentations) from Spanish MSS., part of the Complutensian Apparatus; 
ped _— remaining books from one of the Venice editions, it is uncertain 
which. 

2 Prophete Chaldaice. Paulus de Lagarde, e fide codicis reuchliniani edidit. 
Lips., 1872. 


8 “SWS = Ixar in Aragon, not Sora, as commonly (so even Merx). See 
Berliner, ii. 187. wit y( 
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lonia of the elder Buxtorf, a critical and exegetical commentary on the 
Targums, has never been printed.’ 

In the Introduction (ii. 73-251) Dr. Berliner discusses the origin and 
history of the Targums; the history of the text and the vocalization ; 
the literature of Targum study ; the character of the Targum, its exeget- 
ical principles and procedure, haggadic and halachic elements; and the 
Apparatus — manuscripts and editions. 

The author has done his own studying and come to his own conclu- 
sions, which in some points —as, for example, in regard to the date at 
which the Targums were committed to writing, and the relation between 
Onkelos and the other Pentateuch Targums — differ from those of his re- 
cent predecessors. If he.has not said the last word, he has at least made 
the contribution of an original study of some very obscure questions. Of 
especial interest are the sections on the vocalization (p. 131 ff.), to which 
are added specimens from five MSS., one of them — Cod. Or. 2363, Br. 
Mus. — with the Babylonian punctuation, a welcome addition to what 
Merx had printed in the Proceedings of the Berlin Oriental Congress. 
The peculiarities of the pointing of Ed. Sabioneta and of Cod. De Rossi 
7 are explained by their derivation from older MSS. which had the 
Babylonian vowel system. Indexes of passages of Scripture cited in the 
notes, and of authors, complete the work, which, it may be added, is well 
printed, and published at the moderate price of ten marks. The warm 
thanks of all Old Testament students are due to Dr. Berliner, and to the 
Royal Academy of Sciences in Berlin, which has supported him in the 
work. 
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G. F. Moore. 


Tue Opyssey oF Homer. Books I.—XII. The Text, and an English Version 
in Rhythmic Prose. By George Hersert PALMER, Professor of Philosophy 
in Harvard University. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1884. 


Some time since, in passing out of the Boston Athenwum library one 
afternoon, I observed upon a table devoted to books returned that day, 
six different translations of Homer, four of them quite recent publica- 
tions. Between 1860 and 1880, twelve English versions of the Odyssey 
appeared, and the subject is by no means exhausted. What other work, 
ancient or modern, in any language has received equal study and appreci- 
ation from our people ? 

The Phi Beta Kappa oration of Mr. Adams, given at Harvard in 
June, 1883, was intended to expose the weakness of those who cling to 
the study of Greek as indispensable to the ripest culture, and in less than 
a twelve-month one of the brightest and most progressive among the 
scholars and thinkers of the old University emphasizes his estimate of the 
address by adding another to the many translations of the old poem. 
Within a few years a certain class of modern language teachers have 


1On this commentary, to which Merx has recently called attention afresh, 
see Wolf, B. H. ii. 1154, iv. 730, and especially the Catalecta Philologico-The- 
ologica of the last of the Buxtorfs, Basel, 1707, pp. 348 ff. (description and 
specimen), and pp: 446, 448, 449, 451 (letters of Walton and Clarke : cf. the 
latter in Walton’s Polyglot, vi. 17). The critical comment included a collation 
of the various Venice editions, the Complutensian and Antwerp Polyglots, the 
Psalterium Nebiensis (i. e. the Polyglot Psalter of Aug. Justinian, Genoa, 1516), 
and the Rabbinical Commentaries (i. ¢. the quotations in them). 
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with questionable modesty and good taste styled their system of oral in- 
struction the “natural method,” as though every other were unnatural ; 
with much more reason might this work be called a product of the “ nat- 
ural method” in book-making. As children learn a language without 
question or knowledge of the process, so this translation is the result of 
circumstances which were neither forced nor foreseen. Twelve years 
ago, when Professor Palmer first taught Greek at Harvard, he saw, what 
every earnest teacher of the classics has mourned over and many have 
vainly sought to remedy : that students, in picking their way laboriously 
through the verses of the daily lesson, obtained no clear impression of the 
charm and noble beauty of the poem as a whole. The grammatical 
structure of the sentences they learned, the smoothness and melody of the 
metre — no matter by what pronounciation it might be tortured — they 
appreciated, and the quaint simplicity of certain phrases they enjoyed ; 
but the “lovely grandeur” of the poem as a piece of literature was en- 
tirely outside their mental orbit ; as far away, in fact, as the artist, who takes 
in the whole field and its surroundings from some adjoining eminence, is 
removed from the yeoman who hoes the long row of corn in the meadow 
below. To enlarge their outlook, he began a series of readings, they 
following his translation with the text. These delightful exercises were 
repeated every winter for ten years, and this translation is the result. 
Professor Palmer did not set out to make a translation of the Odyssey : 
for, no matter what might be his enthusiasm as a Hellenist, he would 
have found it a laborious and protracted work ; but found, as a result of 
these readings, that a translation was ready at hand, requiring only 
smoothing and polishing to be fitted, — it is hoped, — to accomplish for a 
large class what the readings have done for the select companies who 
heard them. And incidentally Professor Palmer, in his effort to enlarge 
the view of the youthful classical student, has done a work hardly second 
to the production of this translation ; for the movement which he inaug- 
urated has been followed with marked success not only in other depart- 
ments of language at Harvard, but has extended to other institutions ; 
and wherever these readings have been introduced, they have met with 
appreciative recognition from the young men. 

To estimate properly this translation, we should, for impartial criticism, 
take our stand where the author did when he made it. Michael Angelo’s 
Night and Morning seem exaggerated — almost grotesque — masses of 
anatomy, till you read in them the despairing sorrow for Florence of the 
great genius who chiseled them; the Torso Belvidere of the Vatican is 
little better than a huge, mutilated block of marble, without the trained 
artistic eye to see the harmonious blending of the marvelously sculptured 
lines. The Odyssey is not a poem with a single focus, within which you 
must stand to receive its light ; it has as many facets of brightness as a rose- 
cut diamond, only they are not all the same size nor do they emit the 
same kind of light. One reader enjoys it for its pictures of primitive 
civilization, another for its lessons in morals, and still another for the 
facts and fancies so deftly woven together in the wide wanderings of the 
hero. Macaulay says, somewhere, that if a man will be a great poet he 
must first be a little child ; and it is this simplicity, this realism, this entire 
absence of self, that most strongly impresses this translator. Matthew 
Arnold, in his well-known essay on Homer, has given four characteristics 
of the poet which are discriminating and exhaustive, namely, that Homer 
is rapid in his movement, plain in his words, simple in his ideas, and 
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noble in his manner. No translator, probably, could cover all these 
points, unless he had the genius of the bard himself; but the excellence 
of any version may properly depend upon the degree in which it has ex- 
pressed one or more of these characteristics. It is the second and third 
qualities above named that have penetrated most deeply the spirit of this 
translator, and that are prominent in his work. His movement is not 
slow or stiff; but it lacks the easy fluidity of the original ; it is far from 
commonplace, still is hardly up to the grand manner. In its simplicity, 
its directness, its appreciation of the childlike sweetness and purity of the 
original, it is charming and ought to lead many readers to a stronger love of 
this side of the poet’s nature. You can read everywhere, also, between 
the lines, that the translator believes the Odyssey is a poem to be enjoyed 
by the old as well as the young; that as the Greeks taught it to their chil- 
dren, so we should teach it to ours; because a thorough acquaintance 
with it will be a life-long joy. 

The medium employed for this version is rhythmic prose, admirable 
for its variety, its flexibility, and its ease in expressing nice shades of 
thought. Certain passages, we think, would have been improved by a 
freer indulgence in the rhythmic element and less apparent effort toward 
plainness, almost homeliness, of speech ; still this is so much a matter of 
feeling that it may not strike others as a defect. We apprehend, too, 
that most scholars will regret the publication of the text in connection 
with the translation, as yielding to the vicious tendency, — already quite 
marked, — to disconnect, as far as possible, all mental effort from the 
study of Greek. 


R. H. Mather. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 
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There are several American editions of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, but this is 
the only edition which comprises the contents of the original English edition, un- 
abridged, with very considerable and important additions by Professors Hackett and 
Abbot, and twenty-six other eminent American scholars. 


No similar work in our own or in any other language is for a moment to be compared with 
it. — Quarterly Review (London), 


There cannot be two opinions about the merits of Smith’s Bible Dictionary. What was, 
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It is creditable that these improvements are from our American scholars, twenty-five or 
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tion of American scholarship is slow to appear ; but this new edition will compel the atten- 
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No other edition of Smith’s Bible Dictionary is nearly as full, complete, 


or accurate as this, which was edited by Prof. H. B. Hackett, D. D., and 
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mistake not, turns largely on the fact that he has tried to 


he Jew- 


place himself in sympathy with the earnest and often he- 
roic thinkers who originated these religious systems, and 
thus has come intoa position to understand more correctly 
their mental struggles and the character of the results at 
which they arrived. — Missionary Review (Princeton). 

A t body of valuable and not generally or easily ac- 
cessible information.— The Nation (New York). 





TEN GREAT RELIGIONS. 


PART I!. COMPARISON OF ALL RELIGIONS. 
8vo, $3.00; half calf, $5.50. 


Contents : Introduction— Description and Classification ; Special Types — Variations; Origin and 


Development of all Religions ; The Idea of God in all 


ligions — Animism, Polytheism, Pan- 


theism; Idea of God in all Religions — Ditheism, Tritheism, and Monotheism; The Soul and 
its Transmigrations, in all Religions; The Origin of the World, in all Religions; Evolution, 
Emanation, and Creation; Prayer and Worship in all Religions; Inspiration and Art in all Re- 
mo Ethics in all Religions ; Idea of a Future State in all Religions; The Future Religion 
0 


Mankind ; Appendix. 


There never was, perhaps, a time when a work like this 
of Dr. Clarke’s could have been 80 well undertaken. The 
last few years have done much to throw light upon the re- 
ligions of the world, and especially those of the East. Of 
these researches the author has availed himself, and he 
has given the world a book unique in design and execu- 


| tion; in its attempt to trace the doctrines we have named 
| —— all religions the work has no predecessor. — The 
Churchman (New York). 
His rare learning, clear style, and the systematic concise- 
ness with which he abridges a vast amount of material are 
| apparent to every one. — Bibliotheca Sacra. 





COMMON-SENSE IN RELIGION. 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS. 
12mo, $2.00. 


Conrenrs : Common-Sense and Mystery ; Common-Sense View of Human Nature ; On the Doctrine 
Concerning God; The Bible and Inspiration; The True Meaning of a Christianity ; 


The Truth about Sin ; Common-Sense and Scripture Views of Heaven and 


ell; Satan, accord- 


ing to Common-Sense and the Bible; Concerning the Future Life; The Nature of Our Con- 

dition Hereafter; Common-Sense View of the Christian Church; Five Kinds of Piety; Jesus a 

Mediator; The Expectations and Disappointments of Jesus; Common-Sense View of Salvation 

y Faith; On not being Afraid; Hope; The Patience of Hope; Love; The Brotherhood of 
en. 


Dr. Clarke has much to say which commends itself to 
our jud, t ur feeli There is a certain vigor 





our judg and o' £ 
inhis thought, and an absolute clearness in his style, to- 
tether with an evident and rugged honesty and strength of 


conviction underlying all, which make him an impressive 
teacher, even when we cannot bring ourselves to accept 
his instructions. — Congregationalist (Boston). 
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AN EPITOME 


OF 


Ancient, Medieval, and Modern History. 


By CARL PLOETZ. 


Translated, with extensive additions, by Witt1am H. Triiinenast, Assistant 
in Harvard University Library. With very full Index. Crown 8vo, 630 
pages, $3.00. 


An admirably concise and accurate general history, embracing the salient features in 
the records of all nations and peoples of which any account has come down to us. It 
is excellently adapted for use in colleges, seminaries, academies, and schools, as well 
as for private libraries. 

The Nation, New York. 


Dr. Ploetz’s book is first a dictionary of dates, so arranged by the aid of different types as to throw 
out into prominence the more important ones, and to show the subordination of the rest to them. 
But it is also a very successful effort to suggest more than the date and event. It aims to group 
facts about races and territories so as to show their essential connection. It traces by a word anda 
hint here and there the most important lines of intellectual and religious development. In short, it 
tries to answer just the leading questions which an intelligent pupil would be sure to ask at the out- 
set of his studies. . . . Excellent as the original is, we have no hesitation in saying that the transla 
tion is a great improvement upon it. It contains considerably over a third more matter, mainly in 
the history of England and America, which were notably deficient in the original. China, Japan, 
and India also have been granted a space commensurate with their importance as factors in modern 
civilization. ‘These are the absolute additions. Other portions are marked by the translator as hav- 
ing been considerably enlarged or changed. The result is a really beautiful piece of workmanship, a 
work destined, we believe, to become indispensable to every student and every teacher of history. 


Boston Advertiser. 

Mr. Tillinghast’s Ploetz is an epitome of universal history exceeding the value of the original, and 
the best outline of which the teachers of general history can possibly make use in our colleges and 
secondary schools. Besides that, the Epitome is a most excellent reference book for the facts and 
dates of history. . . . Is entitled to the immediate attention of all persons who teach or study univer- 
sal history. They cannot find a better manual. 


The Churchman, New York. 

It takes up successively ancient, mediwval, and modern history, giving not only a succinct, con- 
nected narrative of its chief events, but, in the margin, the time of their occurrence, so that it isa 
history and a dictionary of dates in one. By a copious index and an arrangement of type it is made 
easy of reference to find any specific fact or date, and it thus becomes serviceable to the general 
reader as well as to the student. It takes a very wide range, and in this compact volume an almost 
incredible amount of information is condensed. 


Magazine of American History. 

The distinguishing feature of this work is the arrangement whereby a brief connected narrative is 
accompanied by a clear, well graduated chronology, which emphasizes the sequence of events without 
breaking up the story or fatiguing the mind. It is intended for the use of upper classes in the higher 
educational institutions, as a guide or handbook in the historical class-room. It is adapted also for 
private use, and facilitates rapid acquisition of information concerning historical matters which has 
for the moment escaped the memory. Especial care seems to have been devoted to the index, which 
is very full, and:thus the book may serve the purpose of an historical dictionary as well as a chro 
nology. 
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HISTORY 


OF THE 


Sacred Scriptures of the New Testament. 


By EDUARD (WILHELM EUGEN) REUSS, 


PROFESSOR ORDINARIUS IN THE EVANGELICAL THEOLOGICAL FACULTY OF THE EMPEROR WILLIAM’S 
UNIVERSITY, STRASSBURG, GERMANY. 


Translated from the Fifth Revised and Enlarged German Edition, 
WITH NUMEROUS BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ADDITIONS, 
By EDWARD L. HOUGHTON, A.M. 


2 vols. 8vo, $5.00. 


The clergy of America and all students of theology and biblical criticism 
will welcome this translation of a work which has become a standard in Ger- 
many. It treats, with the thoroughness characteristic of the great German 
scholars, of (1) The Origin and Development of a Sacred Literature of the 
New Testament ; (2) Collection of Sacred Books of the Christians into a whole 
for use in the Churches; (3) Preservation of their original form; (4) Dissem- 
ination of the collection among Christian peoples; (5) Use made of them in 
Theology. 


From PRoFessorR GEORGE P. FisHEr, of New Haven. 


Mr. Houghton has given us a correct and readable translation of one of the 
most important and valuable of the recent works on the origin, composition, 
and adthorship of the New Testament writings; for this character must be 
accorded to Reuss’s work, whatever exception may be taken to some of his 
opinions. 


From Proressor M. B. Riwpie, Hartford Theological School. 


After examining Reuss’s History of the New Testament with some care I am 
gratified to be able to commend the translation most heartily. Of the original 
work no scholar can fail to think well, however he may disagree with the 
opinions of Professor Reuss. Mr. Houghton has been patient and careful in 
his work, and the bibliographical additions he has made, though necessarily of 
a selected character, constitute a new excellence. 
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F. M. HOLMES FURNITURE CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS 


Study, Office, and House 


FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS. 


$5 for Book-Rest 


‘OOTS 93 OCs OOF 


Holmes Reclining Chair. 


Holmes Roll-Top so 
wvermace. 116 TREMONT STREET (Studio Building), “Popular.” 


$23 for Chair. 


LEVI 8. GOULD. BOSTON. FRANK A. PATCH. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


Books I.-XII. The Text, with an English Version in Rhythmic Prose. By 
GrorcE HERBERT PALMER, Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 
8vo, $2.50. 

This translation is peculiarly vigorous and flexible, and general readers will hardly be less charmed 
by it than students — “lawyers, physicians, ministers, business men, who have not quite forgotten 


the Greek of their college days, and to whom the Odyssey then read is still a delightful remem- 
brance.” The Greek is given on the left-hand page, and the translation on the right. 
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THE AMERICAN HORSEWOMAN. 


By MRS. ELIZABETH KARR. 





With numerous Illustrations, Glossary, and Index. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 





Contents: Introduction. I. The Horse. II. The Riding-Habit. III. The Saddle and Bridle. 
IV. Mounting and Dismounting. V. The Seat on Horseback. VI. Holding the Reins and Man- 
aging the Horse. VII. The Walk. VIII. The Trot; the Amble; the Pace; the Rack. IX. The 
Canter. X. The Hand-Gallop; the Flying Gallop. XI. The Leap; the Standing Leap; the Fly- 
ing Leap. XII. Defenses of the Horse; Critical Situations. Appenpa: Thirty-four Points to 
be Learned by Equestriennes. GLossary. INDEX. 


A book which is likely to be very well received. We wonder that somebody did not write such a 
book long ago, for the need of it has been obvious. . .. Mrs. Karr seems to be a singularly intelli- 
gent and observing horsewoman. Her instructions are comprehensive, clear, and admirably precise. 
They cover matters which have been entirely neglected in other books, and they are more exact and 
practical than most other rules for the equestrian art, even in those particulars which concern both 
sexes alike. The chapters on holding the reins, on the various gaits, and on the proper treatment 
of a misbehaving horse, are especially useful. — New York Tribune. 

Mrs. Karr has written a genuinely helpful book ; her instructions are precisely those which all in- 
experienced and many experienced horsewomen need, and every direction is so lucidly expressed 
that it may be followed without the aid of a teacher. — New York Commercial Advertiser. 

A more orderly, perspicuous, scientific, and exhaustive treatise on any subject can hardly be found, 
and its literary style is certainly very good. — Albany Journal. 

_ The work is a good one, and deserves to be read by every lady who has a liking for horseback 
riding. — San Francisco Bulletin. 
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